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GOOD DAME FORTUNE. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Ir was about eight o'clock in the even- 
ing when Molly signified to Patty that 
her co-operation was required. Patty im- 
mediately opened the side door and stepped 
out, watering-pot in hand, on to the path 
where she would be visible from the 
street, and began watering some annuals 
that Molly had sown along the border, 
and which were now sending up tender 
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little sprouts of green. She was so very 
much immersed in her occupation that she 
gave quite a start when a manly voice 
near said, 

‘ Good-evenin’.’ 

‘Law,’ said Patty, looking up, watering- 
pot in hand, and then glancing round, 
with much surprise painted on her young: 
face, to where, at about three yards’ dis- 
tance, Jem leant upon the low fence which 
divided the tiny front garden from the 
street. ‘Law, Jem, are you there still ?’ 

‘Yes, and tired enough, too, of this 
hole-and-corner job. I say, Patty, where’s 
the ladies ?’ 

‘Oh! theyre all right,’ said Patty, re- 
assuringly. ‘Missus is still in bed, and 
Miss Molly is a-sittin’ by her reading of 


the hevening service.’ 
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Patty had a touch of the dramatic art in 
her composition. Her disregard of fact 
was quite artistic in its way, and entirely 
self-originated. 

‘T’ve been up and down here all day, 
said Jem, sadly, ‘ till I’m perfectly sick of 
it. There ain’t nobody been now, has 
there, Patty ?’ 

‘Not a livin’ soul,’ answered Patty, ‘ nor 
won't be, either. Why, Mr. Ralph ain't 
such a donkey as that. It would be like 
a-walkin’ straight into the lion’s mouth for 
him to come with you here, Jem.’ 

Patty looked with a glance of soft 
admiration at her victim as she spoke. 
That touch of flattery she felt must tell, 
and so it did. 

‘ Yes, that’s so,’ said Jem, straightening 


himself up, and giving a keen professional 
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look up and down the street. ‘ Why, I’ve 
been round and round the house, so that 
a mouse could scarce get in and out.’ 

‘Ah! Mr. Farley knowed what he was 
about when he put you on,’ said the wily 
flatterer, bestowing another soft look on 
her admirer. She was secretly listening 
all the time for some token of Molly’s 
departure, but feared to give any sign of 
anxiety. ‘But what’s the good?’ she 
went on. ‘Mr. Ralph is away by this 
time miles and miles. He wouldn’t stay 
nigh the place. I daresay he’s back in 
London or across the salt sea by this 
time.’ 

‘You don’t think he could have come 
here without your knowing of it, Patty?’ 
questioned Jem, suddenly. 


‘Here?’ said Patty. ‘Law, no, Jem. 
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The house ain’t so big as we could have 
aman in it without my knowing. There 
ain’t no secret passages nor dungeons 
here, Jem, like there was in that book 
you lent me. My—that was a fine tale!’ 

‘And you would tell me, wouldn’t you 
now, Patty ?’ 

Jem sidled a little nearer, but Patty 
backed, and hung down her head, and 
twiddled her apron-string in approved 
maiden fashion. All the time, however, 
she was listening. 

‘I say, Patty, I’m so thirsty.’ 

‘Oh, I daresay you be. Would you 
like a drink of something ?—Oh! yes, 
miss ’—here Patty, unable to bear the 
suspense longer, turned round to the door, 
pretending to hear a voice calling,— yes, 


miss. I’m comin’. You wait a minute,’ she 
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said, hastily, to her friend, ‘ while I see 
what Miss Molly wants, and then I'll bring 
you something.’ 

Patty ran indoors for a double purpose. 
First, to make Jem feel sure that Miss 
Molly was at home, and secondly to find 
out if her young mistress had really got 
away. Having ascertained the latter fact, 
she came back to the side-gate. 

‘Will you come in, Jem?” she said. 
‘T’ve told Miss Molly as an old friend had 
stepped up to the door, and she said I 
might ask you in and give you some 
supper.’ 

Jem hesitated, but a sense of duty 
prevailed. 

‘Thank you kindly, Patty,’ he said, ‘but 
I can’t come in, but if you have such a 


thing as a glass of beer.’ 
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‘We ain’t got no beer, said Patty, ‘ but 
there’s some milk;’ and she disappeared 
again for a minute, and then returned 
with a glass of that liquid? ‘But I 
thought you was a teetotaler, Jem.’ 

‘IT am double basis,’ said Jem, ‘ and that 
I take to mean to drink your beer when 
you can get it, and go without cheerful 
when you can’t. Thank you, Patty. I 
must go a-prowlin’ round again, I guess, 
in case Farley turns up.’ 

Patty kept him a few minutes longer, 
however, in conversation, but at last they 
said good-night, and Jem returned to his 
watch, though with considerably slack- 
ened vigilance. If they had expected the 
young gentleman, they would never have 
asked a stranger, and that stranger a 


detective-officer, into the house. Jem felt 
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quite comfortable in his mind now, and 
could give his attention to the passers-by, 
who were beginning to increase in number, 
as service at church and chapel was over. 
Meanwhile, Molly had slipped down the 
garden and got through the hedge into 
the field, round whose edge she skirted, 
so as not to leave a tell-tale track through 
the long grass which had not yet been 
cut. Her heart was full of shame and 
bitterness, and yet a secret excitement 
thrilled her nerves with a strange interest, 
not without its touch of pleasure, had she 
been calm enough to analyse the feeling. 
Perhaps no strong emotion, nothing that 
stirs us very deeply, and rouses hope, 
anxiety, and especially our powers of con- 


trivance and action, is without that element 
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of pleasure, although we rarely recognise 
ie 

To Molly now the one thing, the great 
thing, was to aid in Ralph’s escape! If 
he could only elude pursuit, and succeed 
in reaching some foreign land, there might 
be one more chance for him. If he did 
not so elude justice, there would be ‘cap- 
ture, trial, conviction, and probably a 
lengthy imprisonment. The moral sense 
that he ought to suffer for his crime had 
scarcely awakened in her yet, or was 
smothered back by the feeling that neither 
the wounds of Dods the detective nor the 
pocket of Mr. Tomkins the warehouseman 
would be really any the better for Ralph’s 
imprisonment, while to the young man 


himself such incarceration would be utter 
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ruin. The shame and the publicity, his 
crime made known in every newspaper— 
that he could never live down, even if he 
were made of very different fibre to what 
he was. But if he could escape, the shock 
of the danger he had avoided might teach 
him a great lesson, and in a wilder coun- 
try and amid wilder surroundings he 
might do better. He might work out 
there, and earn a new character in a new 
land, although he could never return to 
his old home. | 

And at that last thought an extreme 
anguish pierced Molly’s heart, that anguish 
which strikes so keenly in youth when we 
come face to face with the first irreparable 
sorrow, and realise that an evil has come 
tous which can never be repaired, that 


there are sorrows for which there is no 
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healing, woes and griefs and pain that 
we must carry always in our hearts, till 
those hearts shall cease to throb. 

With this strange tumult of grief and 
excitement swelling in her heart, Molly 
hastened on through the still evening. She 
met very few of the country folks, for the 
path she had chosen was not a favourite 
one, and if it had not been Sunday, she 
would probably have beenits onlytraverser, 
but a few couples, company keeping, had 
strolled that way. They, however, were 
immersed in their own affairs, and paid no 
heed to the quiet little figure in the grey 
dust cloak who slipped quietly past them. 
She crossed the glassy little river, over 
whose still surface the swallows were 
skimming low, by a half tumble-down 


wooden bridge, and entered the lower part 
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of Lady Betty’s Avenue just as the twi- 
light was gathering more duskily over the 
scene. It was dark under the trees, which 
were now losing their definite outline, and 
melting into mes of shadow on either 
side of the centre grassy walk, and there 
was no sound, save the faint sough of the 
breeze through their boughs, with just 
enough motion to ruffle their leaves into 
a sigh. Molly went along the avenue for 
a short distance, and then paused, and 
looked earnestly up and down the glade, 
seeking to distinguish if any figure re- 
sembling Ralph’s was in sight, but she 
could perceive no living creature, save a 
silent ghostly bat that wheeled suddenly 
past her. She moved along cautiously, 
under shelter of the trees, her heart beat- 


ing fast and thick, and with accelerated 
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throbbing, if a twig of dry wood cracked 
under her foot. When she had nearly 
reached the head of the avenue, where a 
light iron fence with a little gate divided it 
from the more immediate gardens of the 
Court, she paused again, and looked round. 
Nothing but silence! Had Ralph not 
come? Had he been discovered in his 
hiding-place and captured, and perhaps 
even now was being led through Bembury 
to the police-station! She waited again a 
few minutes, peering into the dusky 
shadows among the tree-stems, but the 
shadows were only growing deeper, more 


mysterious, more baffling, 


as the rising 
moon, half obscured by a sweep of fretted 
cloud, diffused a strange mystical light 
over the scene. Then she bethought her- 


self of a sign, that she and Ralph had 
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sometimes used in their childish days. It 
was the wailing hoot of an owl which he 
had taught her to imitate, and repeat in a 
peculiar way, which had a meaning to 
them, but to strangers would sound but 
as the ordinary cry of the bird. It was 
long since she had tried it, but she would 
venture the trial, for she could not stay 
longer without ascertaining if Ralph were 
there or not. It seemed to her a very 
strange sound, which at last issued from 
her lips, but after a pause, to her in- 
tense relief, it was answered from the other 
side of the avenue, and presently a shadow 
appeared to detach itself from the trees, 
and glided across the strip of moonlight to 
her side of the glade. 

‘Molly !’ came a whisper. ‘ Molly, is 
that you ?’ 
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‘Yes,’ she whispered in reply. ‘ Here, 
Ralph, under the shadows here !’ 

She pushed back her grey cloak as she 
spoke, so that the gleam of her white dress 
might show him where she stood. In a 
moment he was beside her. 

‘Have you got anything to eat, he said, 
in a hoarse whisper, ‘I’m nearly starved !’ 

‘I brought some sandwiches,’ she 
answered, putting a packet into his hand, 
‘and here is a flask with the rest of the 
whisky. Put them in your pocket, she 
went on, as she fancied she saw an inclin- 
ation on his part to begin devouring the 
provisions at once. ‘I can’t stay above a 
minute or two. The house is being 
watched, and I have had quite a business 
to get away unseen, and I dare not be 
longer away either, because mother is ill.’ 
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‘Oh! only as usual, I suppose!’ 

‘I don’t know. I don’t like her looks, 
and she is so strangely weak. I never 
knew her to be quite like this before, but 
I must get back as soon as I can for every 
reason.’ 

‘But, Molly,’ he spoke in an eager rapid 
whisper, ‘ have you got any money ?’ 

‘Yes, I have borrowed twenty pounds 
from Mr. Johnson !’ 

‘Johnson! Oh! I know, the lodger. 
He is an old brick; but, I say, Moll, why 
did you not get him to make it thirty te 

‘T couldn’t, because I couldn’t have re- 
paid him. I showed him my bank-book to 
prove to him that I really possessed it, and 
I will get it on Wednesday, and pay him 
back at once. But now, Ralph, tell me 
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how have you got on to-day, and what do 
you mean to do?’ 

‘Oh! I have hidden about all day where 
I could find shelter. I had a narrow 
squeak coming here, for I passed young 
Headrigg and felt sure he would know me, 
although it was growing dark. But he 
had a girl with him, May Alford, and I 
fancy she knew me, only she didn’t say 
anything. She and I were friends and 
almost sweethearts one time. But Head- 
rigg was too busy making up to her to 
notice me, luckily, and so I slipped past 
and got among the trees.’ 

‘And what do you mean to do ?” 

‘I shall get across country to-night to 
Runston junction. A big place like that, 
where fifty trains go off every hour or so, 
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is a precious lot safer than these country 
stations where the porters have nothing to 
do but loaf and stare at the people on the 
platform. Then I shall get down to 
Southampton or Portsmouth, and try for a 
ship to South America. That’s the place 
for a fellow to get on—there’s some chance 
there. As to this beastly old England, it’s 
no go, and I shall be glad to be quit of it.’ 

‘And when shall we see you again, 
Ralph?’ said Molly. She was standing 
looking up in the dim light at the hand- 
some careless face of her brother, and spite 
of all his sins, and the shame and grief he 
had brought upon them, a sort of sad 
passion of love and tenderness swept over 
her. He was her brother, her only 
brother, and the remembrance of their 


childhood rose up in her mind, invested 
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with that haze of tender feeling which 
transfigures so much of the past. They 
had played together, learned their lessons 
together, got into scrapes together, and 
she loved him. She forgot all his petty 
tyranny, how he had frightened her, and 
tormented her, and teased her, and dragged 
her into doing wrong things, and then left 
her to bear the blame and the punishment. 
She forgot how he had always appropriated 
the best of the toys, and wheedled her out 
of any pennies of pocket-money that had 
fallen to her share, even if he did not take 
them by force. She forgot all that, and 
only remembered how they had run about 
the fields together, and how sometimes he 
had been so pleasant and good-tempered. 
All this welled up in her heart, and it 


was with a burst of tears that she said, 
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‘ And when shall we see you again ?’ 

Even his callous heart was a_ little 
touched. 

‘Don’t ery, Molly, he said, half-peni- 
tently. ‘You have been a good girl 
always, and I know I have been nothing 
but a trouble. I don’t know if I shall 
ever come back, but, ‘pon my word, I 
think you are better without me. There, 
don’t cry; and he put his arm round the 
sobbing girl, and kissed her wet cheek. 

‘But you will write, Ralph, and let us 
know where you are! Mother will fret 
so terribly, if she doesn’t know.’ 

‘Poor old mother! Yes, I will write ;’ 
then after a pause, he added in a different 
tone, ‘I say, Molly—do you know if 
mother has made her will ?’ 


‘ Yes, I think she has, but 
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‘Do you know what is in it?’ he in- 
terrupted, eagerly. ‘I suppose, though— 
she will have left everything to you.’ 

‘IT do not know for certain, but I am 
sure she would leave you your share—if 
there is anything to leave.’ 

‘There must be something, and if she 
dies——’ 

‘ Ralph!’ 

‘Now, don’t be absurd, Molly. Of 
course she must die some day, and just 
mentioning won't make it come any sooner. 
I was only thinking you would have to 
send me the money, and how it could best 
be done.’ 

Molly’s tears were suddenly quite dry. 
She drew herself away from her brother's 
arm, and taking a purse out of her pocket 


put it in her brother’s hands. 
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‘It will be time to discuss that when it 
comes,’ she said, in a low hard voice. 
‘ Meanwhile, here is the twenty pounds. I 
must go now, Ralph. Good-bye.’ 

He took the purse eagerly. 

‘ Good-bye, old girl,’ he said. ‘ Good-bye. 
I will be sure and write if I get safe off, and 
if I don’t—oh, well you'll soon know then. 
Good-bye. I suppose, when I come home 
with a fortune, I shall find you married 
and settled, and quite a grand lady.’ 

He bent and kissed her as he spoke. 

Molly did not say any more; she re- 
ceived and returned her brother’s kiss in 
silence, and then went slowly back along 
the avenue on her way home. She had on 
a pair of tennis-shoes, so that she moved 
quite noiselessly over the turf, and her 


soft white dress and thin dust cloak made 
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scarcely a perceptible rustle. Her heart 
and brain were too full of grief and bit- 
terness for her to heed much how she went 
—in her sorrow for the moment she had 
forgotten the great need of caution, and 
absorbed in thought she was walking 
down the open glade, passing across the 
strips of silver light, which the moon, now 
risen higher and shining clear in a lake 
of dark sky, bordered by silvered fleecy 
cloudlets, cast through the tree-stems. 
As she moved on thus, there came over 
her one of those sudden waves of emotion, 
instantaneous realizations of all the bit- 
terness of grief, a sense of utter desolation 
and of helplessness that overwhelms the 
heart at times ; and, forgetting where she 
was, a bitter sob burst from her, and she 


raised her clasped hands a little in the 
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abandonment of the moment, so that her 
grey cloak fell away from the front of her 
dress, and she stood a mournful white 
figure in the moonlight. 

She was recalled to herself the moment 
after by the sound of a piercing scream, 
repeated once or twice, and followed by a 
rush of flying footsteps. For a moment 
Molly was terribly frightened, thinking 
some dreadful accident had happened, or 
that Ralph had been followed and seized, 
and in resisting had added perhaps to his 
wrong-doing. But, after a minute, she 
was re-assured, by hearing a man’s voice 
—evidently a countryman—expostulating 
with some one, apparently a frightened 
woman, and it suddenly flashed upon her 
what really had occurred. She knew the 
country folks all firmly believed that the 
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avenue was haunted by the spirit of the 
unhappy Lady Betty, and now she guessed 
that she, in her white dress, and with her 
distressful gesture and aspect, had been 
mistaken for the ghost by a pair of strolling 
lovers. 

That side of Miss Leonard’s grounds 
was left very open, only a wire fence and 
gate dividing them from the open fields. 
She immediately realised that the safest 
plan for her would be to keep up the 
delusion, so she moved in the same atti- 
tude down the avenue, intending to pass. 
on to the low ground where a_ hedge 
divided it from the river. But, as she had 
almost reached the gate leading into the 
footpath, she was startled by seeing a tall, 
dark figure approaching her from that end 


of the avenue, and something in its air 
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and aspect warned her it was some one 
bent on questioning her. In a moment 
she swerved aside into the thick trees, but 
not before in the moonlight she had recog- 
nised the face of Maurice Driver. Whether 
he recognised her she could not be sure, 
but she heard his footsteps following her, 
and realised keenly how necessary it was 
to avoid a meeting. 

She drew her cloak closely round her, 
and, feeling like a hunted creature, she 
wove her way in and out among the mazy 
tree-stems, and then by a path she knew 
of reached a thick shrubbery, the very 
spot where more than two hundred years 
before the tragedy of poor Lady Betty’s 
life had been played out. It was thickly 
planted now with shrubs and trees, and 


threaded by winding paths, and along 
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these Molly glided swift and silent, listen- 
ing intently for her pursuer’s footsteps. 
But their sound became more distant, the 
paths were intricate and confusing, and 
he was evidently hesitating which turning 
to take. The delay gave her time to steal 
in among the thickest and densest part of 
the shrubbery, and she sank down on the 
ground amid the thickest covert, where 
also a low tree of close foliage threw a 
deep, black shadow. There she crouched 
in perfect silence, scarcely daring to 
breathe, and listening for her pursuer. 
Presently she smelt the scent of his cigar, 
and then heard him pass along the path 
near her hiding-place. But he went on 
rather quickly, evidently believing her 
still before him, and ere long his footsteps 


quite died away in the distance, and per- 
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fect silence reigned around her. Yet it 
was long ere she dared move and rise 
from the ground and steal through the 
darkness homewards. 

It was nearly eleven o'clock ere Molly 
stole up the garden-path, and tapped very, 
very softly at the kitchen door. It was 
opened at once as silently, and she slipped 
into the dark kitchen, where Patty stood 
pale and anxious. Only a faint gleam 
from the dying fire illuminated the 
place. 

‘How late you are, miss,’ whispered the 
girl. ‘I’ve been in such a fright about 
you, and missus too. She seems very 
poorly, miss,and has been fretting dreadful.’ 

‘Has she!’ said Molly. ‘Ill go up 
directly ; but that man, Patty, Jem Mace. 
Is he still here?’ 
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‘Oh! yes, he’s been a-walkin’ round and 
round most industrious, miss. You have 
been lucky not to meet him, for I saw his 
lantern gleam across the field five minutes 
ago.’ 

‘I thought I saw something, and waited 
behind the hedge till he turned up the 
passage.’ 

‘Yes, he were there. I put out the 
lights half-an-hour ago, to make ’em think 
we had all gone to bed, and I made a 
awful noise bolting up, but I undid the 
bolts as fast as I did ’em up.’ 

‘And is Mr. Johnson in ?’ 

‘Yes, he’s come home. I think he’s 
gone to his room a minute ago.’ 

‘Then we will go up. Good-night, Patty, 
and thank you a thousand times.’ 


She gave the girl’s round cheek a grate- 
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ful kiss, and then ran upstairs to her 
mother. 

The poor lady gave a little cry of joy 
and relief at the sight of her daughter, and 
when Molly ran to the bedside, and caught 
her in her arms, she found she was crying 
with weak, hysterical sobs, and trembling 
and shaking from head to foot. 

‘Oh! Molly, the poor thing gasped out, 
‘oh! my dear, what a long time you have 


been away. I thought—I thought you 


were lost too, and, oh, dear, oh, dear 
what should I do if you didn’t come 
back ?’ 

‘But, mother darling, said Molly, ‘I 
was sure to come back.’ 

‘Oh! I didn’t know, I didn’t know,’ she 
wailed, in a half-distracted murmur. ‘ And 


there was that man, tramp, tramp, tramp 
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outside, and it seemed as if he was walk- 
ing over me, I felt every step. And I 
thought he might have caught you, and 
taken you away for helping Ralph !’ 

‘Oh! he couldn’t do that. And you 
mustn't fret so, mother, you mustn’t in- 
deed, or you will be quite ill, and then 
what shall I do? And it is all right,’ she 
went on in a whisper, ‘I have seen Ralph, 
and given him the money, and he thinks 
he will be sure to get away safe. He is 
going to try to get to South America, to 
Buenos Ayres, or Rio, because there are 
so many openings there. And I think he 
will try to work and get on now, and 
some day he will come back and be acom- 
fort to us all.’ 

‘Ah! my dear,’ sobbed Mrs. Scobell, ‘ he 
will never come back to us. He never 
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can. He will never dare to return, be- 
cause this will be always hanging over 
him. They would take hin up and try 
him for it directly. Even if he escapes, he 
must always be an outcast and an alien. 
I am not sure that we are acting wisely in 
helping him to evade justice. IT am not 
sure but what it would be better for him 
to be tried, and to take his punishment.’ 
‘But we could not betray him, mother. 
We could not oive him up to the police. 
And think of the brand upon him if he 
were sent to prison. He could never get 
over that! No, out there, even if he can 
never return, he has a chance of a fresh 
life. And then, mother, there is this to 
be said. It is not a large sum of money 
he has taken—only a hundred pounds or 


so. If I can only get work, I will pay it 
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off, and then he could come back. Now, 
mother darling, do try to be quiet, try to 
sleep, try to get well, and then I tell you 
what we will do. We will go away to 
London, where nobody knows us, and 
where no one will say hard things of us 
as they will here, and I will work, work, 
work till I have earned money and set all 
straight. Oh! mother, I know I can, if I 
have a chance, and Ralph shall come home 
and be a good-son to you.’ 

‘A good son.’ 

Poor Mrs. Scobell kissed her daughter, 
and then lay back on her pillows, and 
tried to still her fluttering heart. But, 
ah ! how was that to be done when it was 
throbbing with the bitterest, the most 
poignant grief that perhaps the human 
heart is capable of sustaining, the grief of 


Dee 
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a parent over an evil child? No grief, 
not personally criminal, can be so heavy 
as that, for no grief but that has the 
awful weight and consciousness of drear 
responsibility. 

‘But for me,’ said the mother’s heart, 
‘this child had not been. I have brought 
this evil thing into the world. The horror 
of this child’s own fate, the evil of its own 
soul, the evil that it has wrought on 
others, all lies upon me. Oh! woe, woe 
upon me, that ever I brought this growing 
root of bitterness, this living fountain of 
evil, into this weary world! Surely for 
ever, through all eternity, must the curse 


lie upon my soul.’ 
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CHAPTER, IX. 


Wuen Maurice Driver had parted from 
Molly and Mr. Johnson at Mrs. Scobell’s 
door on the Saturday evening, he had gone 
straight to the hotel, unaware that the 
bustle in the street was anything unusual. 
It was Saturday, and he knew that on 
that night a country town was often awake 
and abroad much longer than on other 
nights of the week. He did not linger in 
the coffee-room either, but went up to his 


own apartments, and by Sunday morning 
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the excitement had sufficiently calmed 
down for a stranger to be unaware of its 
existence. He did hear something about 
a policeman having been wounded in 
some scuffle, but as the name of Scobell 
was not mentioned at the time he paid no 
heed to what appeared to have no interest 
for him. He went to church in the morn- 
ing, and looked everywhere for Molly, but 
of course in vain. Mr. Johnson he saw, 
as neat and precise in his costume as if he 
were at home, and worshipping in the 
Gilbert Scott-ian edifice of those suburban 
districts, which was as different from the 
grey old Bembury Church, half Norman, 
half Early English, with many church- 
warden embellishments, as was the country 
congregation from the smart ladies and 


gentlemen who attended St. Gregory’s. 
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Maurice joined the old gentleman after. 
service, and learned from him of Mrs. 
Scobell’s illness, and that there was no 
chance of seeing Molly that day. After 
luncheon, therefore, he decided to walk 
out to a distant hamlet, where he had 
been told there was a curious old church 
which was worth seeing. He could also 
meditate over the arrangement of tbat 
article on Bembury which was to elucidate 
the sketches when they appeared in that 
well-known magazine, the Organ. But as 
he strode along the footpath through the 
meadows, which were beginning to be 
shorn now of their wealth of grasses and 
flowers, he found he could not fix his 
mind on his subject. His thoughts went 
continually back to that Saturday evening, 


the soft twilight, the quaint, old-fashioned 
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room, the scent of flowers, and the vision 


of a girl seated at the piano, singing, 


‘ Just a handful of flowers, 
So just the love of a heart !” 


and then the long, mysterious avenue with 
its glooming shadows and faint gleams of 
moonlight and the odour of the haycocks 
from the meadows. 

The afternoon was very hot, and when, 
in the course of his walk, he came to some 
large elm-trees which grew in a cluster in 
the corner of one large field, their shade 
looked too tempting to be passed, and he 
turned aside and threw himself down on 
the grass at their feet. He lay back, his 
hands clasped behind his head, and gazed 
straight up through the canopy of branches 
and foliage spread above him. The blue 


sky glittered through the myriad inter- 
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stices of the leaves and boughs, and little 
trickling lines of light fell across the inter- 
lacing shadows, and brought out tones of 
colour and marvels of curve and form de- 
lightful to his artist soul, and yet amid 
them all floated that quiet, thoughtful face, 
and the tones of the voice breathed amid 
the slumbrous summer murmurings. 

‘Good lack!’ he said to himself at last, 
‘I verily believe I am in love!’ 

The shock of the thought caused him to 
raise himself into a sitting posture, in 
which he remained for a few moments 
staring at, but without seeing, a long- 
legged insect weakly and wearily clamber- 
ing over a rough bit of turf. The idea, 
occurring thus suddenly, sent a sort of 
thrill of warmth tingling through his veins, 


and made his heart beat sensibly faster for 
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a few minutes. Then, with a half-nervous 
laugh, he flung himself again on his back, 
and began to consider the practical aspects 
of the matter. 

He was in love. Yes, he must admit 
that as a fact; but then he had been in 
love several times before, and had carried. 
on the gentle comedy to the very verge 
of serious proposals. Hitherto, however, 
something had always intervened to save 
him when on the brink of the precipice. 
Mostly it had been caused by the flame 
of love in his own heart gently waning 
and sinking into a cordial wish for the 
welfare of the beloved object—with some 
one else. Whether any of those fair ob- 
jects had suffered at all from the with- 
drawal of his attentions, he did not know, 


and, what was more, did not care. He had 
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never committed himself in word, at least 
so no one could blame him. 

But now matters were somewhat differ- 
ent. He had only seen this girl two or 
three times, but here were her face and 
voice haunting him in a way that was 
really ridiculous. He had always laughed 
at the idea of love at first sight, but was 
not this singularly like it? and, moreover, 
a kind of cold feeling gripped his heart 
when he reflected that Molly certainly had 
not fallen in love with him ; that her man- 
ner was quite cold and indifferent, and 
very much opposed to his usual experi- 
ences of young ladies. 

It was absurd, too, altogether. What 
would his mother say to it? She wanted 
him to marry well, and had often hinted 


that the charms, virtues, and wealth of 
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Sybil Grey, whose father was a great con- 
tractor, might be had by him if he would 
give himself the trouble of wooing her. 
He did not care for Sybil Grey, and cer- 
tainly never meant to take that trouble 
—still there were others far more eligible 
than this little governess, whose mother 
let lodgings in Bembury. Yes, it was ab- 
surd and not to be thought of. Besides, 
marriage was impossible yet, unless the 
lady had money. He was not sufficiently 
established in his career, and to hang the 
millstone of a wife and family round his 
neck would be sheer midsummer madness. 
Maurice sprang up from his recumbent 
position, and urged by the sharp thorns of 
these reflections, strode quickly on through 
the fields till he emerged into the road by 
the mill. And yet, ere he reached it, he 
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was again humming to himself, to his own 
intense disgust when he became aware 
of it, 

‘ Just a handful of flowers, 

Cast by the wayside to die.’ 

The mill, of course, was not at work, so 
there was no foaming water tumbling from 
under the bridge, but only a gentle and 
rather meagre stream, slipping along be- 
low the grasses on its bank, and then 
widening out into a_ shallow reach, 
fordable by any vehicles whose drivers 
preferred that method, to the steep, nar- 
row and awkward bridge. 

As he stood looking at the placid flow- 
ing water, half-absorbed in his thoughts, 
he became aware that some one had ap- 
proached him, and appeared to be trying 


to attract his attention by a series of little 
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coughs and hems. Turning round, his 
eyes fell upon a little bright-eyed, dark- 
haired woman, in a trim white cap and 
apron, who was looking up at him ques- 
tioningly. 

‘I beg your pardon, sir,’ she said, when 
she found she had effected her purpose, 
‘but I think you are the gentleman as was 
drawing out the mill a time ago.’ 

‘Yes,’ Maurice answered. ‘I was 
sketching here last week !’ 

‘ And you spoke to an elderly gentleman 
who had been to see the master.’ 

‘The master! Who is the master ?’ 

‘My master, sir. Thomas Johnson of 
the mill here.’ 

‘Oh yes, you mean Mr. Johnson. Yes, 
I spoke to him.’ 


‘Eh! yes. Mr. Johnson, that’s the gen- 
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tleman I mean. And, if I may make go 
bold, can you tell me where that gentleman 
is now ?’ 

‘Well, he was in Bembury this morn- 
ing,’ replied Maurice, ‘ but I don’t know if 
he means to remain there.’ 

‘Is he staying at the “ Bell” ?” 

‘No, he is lodging with Mrs. Scobell !’ 

The little woman did not speak for a 
moment. She looked musingly at the water. 
Then with a quick, odd, side-glance at 
Maurice, like that of an intelligent sparrow, 
she resumed her interrogation. 

‘Do you happen to know, sir, where the 
gentleman lives when he is at home?’ 

‘ Yes, he lives close to my home!’ ; 

A quick flash of satisfaction came from 
the dark eyes. 


‘Dear me, does he, sir! And now, I 
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daresay he has a nice house and lives 
comfortable-like !’ 

‘Oh! very,’ said Maurice, with a laugh, 
‘very comfortable-like, I can assure you. 
But you seem very interested in him. ‘f 
suppose it is because he is a relative of 
your master !’ 

‘Yes, sir, that’s just so. You see, I’m 
left alone with old Mr. Thomas, and it’s 
my opinion that he ain’t long for this 
world. I'd like to know where to send, 
you see, if anything happened to him. I 
meant to ask Mr. Johnson to give me his 
direction, but he went off that quick, I 
hadn't no chance. Isitahard place to get 
to, sir—in case I had to send.’ 

‘Not a bit,’ answered Maurice. ‘ You 
go up from here to Victoria, and you can 


get on from there as easily as possible. 
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Shall I tell Mr. Johnson if I see him that 
you want his address ?’ 

‘Tf it wouldn’t be troubling you, sir, I 
should take it kindly, or praps you could 
tell me now, and then it needn’t bother no 
cone.’ 

It was not till after Maurice had given 
the little woman the name of Mr. John- 
son’s house and full directions how to reach 
it, and wishing her good-evening had gone 
on his way, that it occurred to him that 
perhaps he had been rather open and com- 
municative. ‘But she could have got his 
address from the Scobells,’ he thought 
further— and it can’t matter. Of course, if 
the old miller dies, I suppose the property 
will go to our friend. “To him that hath 
it shall be given,” is quite as true of 
earthly things as of heavenly, it seems to 
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me. No chance of my coming into a snug 
little property. Why, if there was, Molly 
and I could set up—oh, hang it! I won't 
think of her!’ 

When he came to the church at last, he 
felt well rewarded for his pains. It was 
unrestored, and bore untouched all that 
‘blocm of time’ that is seldom seen now. 
It stood, blanched grey-white with age, on 
the slope of the hill, its old tiled roof 
tinted to a thousand colours, its stooping 
gravestones in the churchyard half choked 
with a growth of long grass and nettles. 
The bells—there were three—struck out 
just as he reached the tumble-down lych- 
gate—old, old worn bells, with a thin trem- 
ulous crackéd sound in them, like the 
pipe in an old man’s voice. Inside was a 


wilderness of high narrow-seated old deal 
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pews, and an odour as of very, very dead 
men, a musty odour of departed great-great- 
grandfathers, dust and ashes long ago, but 
not to be quite forgotten as long as their 
descendants came Sunday by Sunday to 
worship in that ancient fane. 

The place was almost empty as Maurice 
entered it, only a withered ancient in a grey 
smock-frock, curiously wrought on breast 
and back, being seated in one of the pews, 
and he assented with a grunt and a nod 
to Maurice’s enquiry if he might take a seat 
by him. Presently more natives clumped 
in, a few women in black bonnets, amongst 
whom Maurice recognised the little body 
who had spoken to him at the mill. Then 
a young lady, whom Maurice guessed to be 
the vicar’s daughter, went up the aisle, and 
took her seat at the small organ in the 
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chancel, and began playing a slow volun- 
tary, and presently a white-haired man, in 
an old-fashioned and badly-washed  sur- 
plice, entered from the vestry and began 
to read the service in a clear, refined voice. 

The church was really old. It had 
stood there since the second Henry had 
ruled in England. The thick walls were 
stained with damp and neglect, the simple 
mouldings of the massive pillars were 
frayed with age. In some parts the 
origina] windows, narrow slits of light, re- 
mained, but others had been altered and 
enlarged, and the Tudor mouldings were 
filled with little panes of greenish glass, 
through which the evening sun cast soft 
and pleasant lights. It was an interesting 
church to anyone knowing anything of the 


history of architecture, suggesting count- 
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less thoughts and imaginations, and 
Maurice’s mind wandered much from the 
service. Presently he found the clergy- 
man had entered the pulpit, and it was 
a sentence in the sermon that aroused 
Maurice’s attention. Hehad not heard the 
text, but the discourse appeared to be on 
the grace of opportunity. 

‘Saul,’ said the preacher, ‘lost his op- 
portunity as we so often lose our oppor- 
tunity. It was a test of his life and char- 
acter, but he did not recognise it as such. 
He was tired of waiting, and thought that 
this time he would break the rule, only 
just this once, afterwards he would always 
obey it. But the next time never came. 
He lost the opportunity of proving himself 
a true servant of God, obedient through 


good report and evil, in difficult times as 
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in easy, and he lost it chiefly because he 
did not realise that he had a great oppor 
tunity of showing his true and earnest 
faith, his unquestioning obedience. If he 
had known or guessed that he was being 
put to the trial, he would have waited. 
We all should wait—if we only under- 
stood. But we see not with our eyes, nor 
hear with our ears, and our hearts are 
hardened, and-our understandings dark- 
ened, and we fail, and then—then sud- 
denly we find we have been weighed in 
the balance and found wanting. And so 
the opportunities of our lives glide past 
us, and we do not grasp them, because we, 
do not discern them, and only when it is 
too late, when they are gone beyond our 
reach, and turn sad. faces towards us—sad, 


reproachful faces out of the irrevocable 
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past—do we recognise what we have lost.’ 

Presently the voice ceased. There was 
a short prayer, the rustle of a surplice, a 
tramping and scuffling of heavy feet, and 
the organ broke out with that wondrous 
air, ‘Oh! that I might truly find Him,’ 
that music which seems to stretch out 
longing hands of search to the divine 
mystery, striving with passionate desire to 
enter in, to find and know Him who ever 
hideth Himself, whether it be in darkness 
or in light—who can say? ~ 

Maurice lingered listening, and came out 
almost the last into the stillness of the 
evening air—still, yet all athrob, with those 
silent melodies of summertide. The rus- 
tics, after a little conversation, all clumped 
away homewards, the vicar and his daugh- 


ter went away across the churchyard, to 
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the old red-brick vicarage on the other 
side of the lane, the clerk locked up the 
church, and Maurice was left alone, sitting 
on the crumbling stone wall that bounded 
the little God’s acre, watching the sun- 
set that was painting the western sky in 
soft and lovely hues. 

He was thinking of the sermon, or rather 
of that part which he had heard, for he 
was quite oblivious still as to the text, his 
attention at the moment when it was given 
out having been attracted by a beautiful 
effect of light and shade in the dark little 
chancel. But that bit about opportunities 
struck him. Even his life had been long 
enough to recognise its truth. They had 
lain about his feet, and he had not grasped 
them—and now, now had one come again, 


and was he losing it? This love that had 
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sprung up in his heart, and which he felt 
instinctively was something quite different 
from those other early fancies—was it a 
God-given opportunity held out to him, 
and was he going to turn aside, and crush 
it from worldly considerations ? 

He sat so long on the wall meditating, 
that, when at last he roused himself, the 
evening glow in the sky had faded and 
gone, and the first stars were trembling 
out of its etherial blue-greyness. He 
walked slowly homewards along the lanes, 
in whose grassy borders the glow-worms 
were hanging out their lamps, till he came 
near to Mote Court, and then, as he be- 
came sensible that another light was steal- 
ing up the sky, a sudden thought struck 
him. 


‘IT will go and see how the avenue looks 
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by moonlight,’ he said to himself, and he 
turned off by a field-path which he knew 
would lead him to its lower end. 

He had only just reached the point he 
was making for, when a loud shriek star- 
tled him, followed by the sound of flying 
footsteps. He started forward to find out 
what was wrong, when the sight which 
met his eyes arrested him. In the track 
of the moonlight that lay between the two 
black borders of trees, and which was 
crossed and latticed by the shadows of 
their stems and branches, there came glid- 
ing noiselessly towards him a figure clad 
in some light and misty garments. A pale 
face turned upward, as though appealing 
to Heaven for aid, while the bare hands 
were clasped in anguish or pain. 


For a moment a sensation of terror shot 
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through Maurice’s heart. Was this really 
the unhappy Lady Betty wandering over 
the scene of her former sorrows? He 
experienced for the moment that singular 
‘creeping of the flesh, that heavy beating 
of the heart, that lifting and stirring among 
the roots of the hair which comes to the 
boldest when they believe themselves in 
the presence of the supernatural. But he 
did not fly, as apparently the other wit- 
nesses of the scene were doing, but stood 
his ground, and after the first moment of 
startled indecision he advanced slowly to- 
wards the apparition. This conduct on 
his part, he noticed, was at once observed 
by the gliding figure, and appeared to dis- 
concert it. Then he knew that what he 
saw was mortal, and moved by mortal 


motives; the sensation of dread vanished, 
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and a certain sense of amusement entered 
into his mind. 

‘Some one,’ he thought, ‘is using the 
Lady Betty legend as a hoax or a dis- 
guise. I will go and see who it is.’ 

But as he neared the figure a very rapid 
revulsion of feeling swept over him, for as 
the figure swerved suddenly aside and 
plunged into the thicket, the light fell for 
an instant on its face, so clear and full 
that he recognised unmistakably the fea- 
tures of Molly Scobell. For a moment he 
paused, and then, with a sensation of hot 
anger, as if he had been personally in- 
sulted, he pursued her fleeting footsteps. 
But in the intricacy and darkness of the 
shrubbery he lost sight of her, and at last, 
baffled and indignant, he gave up the chase 


and strode away home. 
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‘ A famous opportunity,’ he thought to 
himself, remembering the sermon and his 
meditations on the churchyard wall. ‘ Well, 
yes, it has been an opportunity of finding 
her out and rescuing myself from a delu- 
sion. But to think of her doing such a 
thing. She must have been meeting some 
fellow, and using this story to cover her 
comings and goings. If she had just been 
to see Miss Leonard, she would not have 
used such a disguise, or run away from 
me. Well, I have made use of my oppor- 
tunity. Thank heaven! I am cured, and 
so, Miss Molly, I will think no more of 
you!’ 

Yet, notwithstanding his resolution, he 
thought of her all night, trying to imagine 
some circumstances which might explain 


the facts, and lessen the enormity of her 
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crime, although every now and then, as 
he tossed uneasily on his bed, he was care- 
ful to assure himself that his foolish fancy 
was quite dead, and he should think of 
her no more, and then he began to think 
of her as hard as ever. 

In the morning he was just as angry as 
the night before. He felt himself quite an 
injured man. Here was he ready to give 
up so much, ready to overlook her lowly 
position, and the fact of ner mother letting 
lodgings, and she all the time meeting 
some fellow secretly, and taking ad- 
vantage of an ignorant superstition to 
conceal her clandestine proceedings. It 
never occurred to him that even if Molly 
were doing this thing, at any rate she 
could not dream she was injuring him, 


that she could not possibly think of him 
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as more than a passing acquaintance, that 
neither by word nor look had he given her 
cause to fancy he regarded her with any 
warm interest, even had Molly been a girl 
to be calculating chances of matrimony, 
which she distinctly was not. Maurice, 
like most other men, could never under- 
stand that marriage is not the only thing 
that a woman looks and wishes for. He 
believed, like the rest of his sex, that every 
man a woman meets in society, is an ob- 
ject of calculation to her as to ‘ chances.’ 
He had no more insight into the mind of 
a girl like Molly, than an ordinary 
stock-jobber has into that of a poet, and 
could she have explained to him her real 
feelings he would not have believed her. 
He was bitter against her because he did 


love her, and his pride was irritated by 
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the consciousness that she did not care for 
him. There was ‘some other fellow’ in 
the way. That is what a man always 
thinks. If he had only been first in the 
field, of course he would have won. That 
a woman can honestly dislike marriage, is 
an idea that no male intellect can grasp. 

So Maurice Driver, though he was rather 
above the average of young men of his age 
and class, sat down in a very bad temper 
to his breakfast, cursing women as the 
origin of all evil in the world, and just now 
to himself in particular. 

‘There’s always a woman at the bottom 
of every evil,’ he said to himself, not reflect- 
ing that, lower still, there is also always 
a man who usually plays the part of 
tempter ! 


After breakfast he wrote a letter or two, 
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and went off with them to the post. He 
wanted some stamps, and went into the 
office to procure them. It was a chemist’s 
shop as well as the post-office, Bembury 
not being sufficiently important to have an 
office all its own, and the first person he 
saw just turning away from the counter 
with a folded blue paper in her hand was 
the very object of his angry thoughts. 

‘What an opportunity, he reflected. 
‘Yes, I will let her know at once that I 
recognised her, and what I thought of her 
exploit.’ 

‘Good morning, Miss Scobell,’ he said 
aloud, lifting his hat carelessly. 

He stood right in the doorway so that 
she could not pass, but was obliged to stop 
as she bowed in answer to his greeting. 


Her manner was very cold, for there was 
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a touch of familiarity, almost of insolence 
in his manner, which she was quick to 
note. 

‘How lovely it was last night, he con- 
tinued. ‘I hope youenjoyed your walk in 
the avenue, and were not alarmed by the 
screams. I think some one mistook you 
for the ghost of poor Lady Betty.’ 

There were several people in the shop, 
but his tone was sufficiently low not to 
reach any but a stout elderly man who 
was standing quite close to them, and who 
turned quickly round and looked sharply 
both at Maurice and Molly. Maurice did 
not notice him, but Molly did, for it was Mr. 
Farley, who had followed her into the shop, 
and while purchasing some postal orders 
for himself had quietly watched and noted 


her proceedings in asking for a form to 
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enable her to withdraw money from the 
Savings Bank. 

For a moment Molly did not answer ; 
she flushed slightly and then turned 
deadly pale, while her lips set in a pecu- 
liar curve. She looked straight into 
Maurice’s face, and in her clear eyes he 
read, first reproach and then contempt. 
Yes. Contempt so clear and defined 
that his cheeks grew hot with anger and 
shame. 

‘Yes,’ she said at last, quite aloud, and 
in a firm, clear voice. ‘I suppose they 
did take me for the ghost. I was not at 
all alarmed, thank you—I guessed at once 
what caused the screams. Perhaps you 
will allow me to pass now. My mother 
is ill, and I am anxious to get back to her. 


Good-mornin g. 
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Maurice stepped on one side, feeling 
suddenly rather small, he scarcely knew 
why. Then he made his purchases, but 
when he went out, the stout man followed 
him, and soon overtook him. 

‘I beg your pardon, sir,’ he said, as he 
came up to Maurice’s side. ‘You were 
speaking to Miss Scobell, just now ?’ 

‘Yes,’ answered Maurice. ‘I did speak 
to her.’ 

His tone seemed to add, ‘and if I did, 
what is that to you ?’ 

‘Just so,’ replied Farley, tranquilly. 
‘You mentioned having seen Miss Scobell 
in the avenue at Mote Court, and her hav- 
ing been mistaken for a ghost. I have 
already heard a rumour that Lady Betty 


was seen “ walking” last evening, but from 
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what you say, I gather it was Miss Scobell 
who was there !’ 

‘Whatever I saw, do you suppose I am 
going to relate it to a stranger?’ said 
Maurice, coldly. 

‘You spoke of it aloud, just now, in an 
open shop before strangers, went on his 
questioner calmly; ‘but I will explain 
why it is necessary for me to know, in 
the interests of justice, where Miss Scobell 
was last evening. I believed her to be at 
home with her mother, but it seems I was 
mistaken. My name, sir, is Farley. I am 
head inspector of police here.’ 

‘Inspector of police!’ Maurice stopped 
and stared at the man. ‘ What has that to 
do with Miss Scobell ?’ 

‘Ah! thatisit! You are a stranger, I 
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see, and don’t know what has occurred. 
Miss Scobell has a brother, poor girl!’ 

‘A brother!’ 

Maurice started, as a certain dim re- 
collection of something the innkeeper 
had said to him once, flashed into his 
mind. 

‘Yes, a brother!’ went on Mr. Farley. 
‘Tt is curious what a misfortune a brother 
can be. I have known Molly Scobell 
since she was that high;’ here Mr. Farley 
put out his hand about a foot and a half 
above the pavement, ‘and a better girl 
doesn’t breathe. Real good grit all 
through! But Ralph is a born scamp, 
just like his father before him, only more 
so. Well, this fellow gets into a scrape 
in London, and hooks it down here—to 


get money, no doubt, to make off with. 
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We send an officer after him, and Ralph 
shoots him with a revolver—not killed, 
you know—and gets off. Now, yesterday, 
I saw Miss Scobell, and from what I got 
out of her, I imagined the fellow had 
really made tracks from here. Still, to be 
sure, I had the house watched, and no one 
came or went. But this morning she has 
been to the post-office to get a form to 
draw out money—no doubt to give to her 
brother. She can’t get that money till 
Wednesday. Then from your words I 
learn that she has bamboozled my detec- 
tive—the hussy !—and been out, no doubt, 
to meet this chap, and arrange where to 
send him the cash. Probably he is still 
hanging about somewhere. So you may 
as well tell me all about it, sir. I know 


you did see her from your own words, 
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and it can do her no harm. We have 
nothing against her!’ 

‘God forbid!’ said Maurice, over whom 
was creeping a feeling of shame and con- 
trition such as he had never experienced 
before. 

‘God forbid, indeed!’ rejoined Mr. Far- 
ley. ‘And He will forbid any harm to 
come to that girl, I believe. But the 
sooner we catch that scamp and shut him 
up out of harm’s way the better for him 
and for them all. And he can’t possibly 
get away. Every station is watched all 
round, and he is well known. It was 
venturing into the lion’s mouth to come » 
here, and he wouldn't have dared only he 
wanted to fleece all he could from his poor 
mother and sister. Did you see him, sir, 


last night, or only Miss Molly ?’ 
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‘J shouldn’t know him if I saw him,’ 
said Maurice, still loth to confess, yet feel- 
ing he could do no good by remaining 
silent. 

‘But did you see any man at all?’ 

‘No,’ answered Maurice, reluctantly. ‘I 
saw noman. I was walking home from 
Meriton Church, and turned off to see how 
the avenue looked by moonlight. I am 
an artist, as perhaps you know.’ 

Mr. Farley nodded. 

‘Yes, I have seen you about sketching.’ 

‘Just as I reached the lower end of the 
avenue, I heard a scream and the sound 
of some one running away. Then I saw 
the figure of a woman in a light dress 
coming towards me. I went on, when it 
suddenly turned aside, and I lost sight of 


it among the trees and shrubs.’ 
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‘And you thought it was Miss Scobell ?’ 

‘As the moonlight fell upon her face, I 
thought I recognised her features.’ 

‘Was she going towards the Court, or 
coming from it ?’ 

‘She was coming from it.’ 

‘ As if returning to Bembury ?’ 

Yes.’ 

‘And you saw no one speaking to her, 
or hanging about ?’ 
~=€No one.’ 

‘Ah! now, you see she may have been 
up to see Miss Leonard, or she may have 
been meeting her brother. That is to be 
ascertained. But probably he is hanging 
about till he can get that money. If Miss 
Leonard had lent them some—and no one 


else would, and I guess their own purse is: 
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not over full—they wouldn’t be in such a 
hurry to get the pounds out of the Savings 
Bank. Well, sir, I am much obliged. 
Good-day, sir.’ 

Maurice turned away, and went slowly 
back to the hotel. He got his sketching 
traps and strolled down to a point on the 
river which he had selected for a view. 
But he did not do any work, he only sat 
down and gazed at the quick flowing little 
stream, watching the little eddies and 
swirls of the water, the flashing of the 
lights and glooming shades, the waving of 
the long-leaved water-plants, and grasses, 
and knots of rushes on its brink. But he 
did not really see them. His mind was 
full of other things, full of mortification, 


and repentance, and remorse. He did not 
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see the reflection of the blue sky and 
white clouds in the stream, though he 
was intently looking at them, but the 
clear eyes of the girl he had insulted with 
that mingling of reproach and scorn which 
cut him now likeaknife. He remembered 
that her cheeks were pale, and that there 
were dark rings under those eyes, telling 
of grief and sleeplessness. How cruelly 
he had misjudged her! How could he 
have so mistaken things? How could he 
have entertained such base thoughts of 
her? And now probably he had added to 
the burden of the trouble by those mean, 
ill-natured words of his. Would she ever 
forgive him? would she ever forget them ? 
For he knew now that this love which had 


surprised him was no light fancy to be 
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easily thrown aside. It had sprung up in 
a night, perhaps, but it would not wither 
in a day. 

He wasted the whole morning in these 
painful thoughts. Whichever way he 
looked, there were thick clouds of trouble, 
crowds of obstacles, vexation, and annoy- 
ance. But he knew he could not escape 
them by destroying this foolish fancy. He 
rose after a while with a heavy sigh, and 
returned to his hotel, carrying back his 
untouched block and paint-box. He could 
not paint. When he entered the hotel, 
he was met by the landlord with a yellow 
envelope in his hand. 

‘A telegram for you, sir, he said, half- 
anxiously. Telegrams were not plentiful 


in Bembury, and generally meant bad 
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news, and even for a stranger the landlord 
felt sympathy. 
Maurice took it carelessly, and opened 


it. 


‘Glorious news, (was written inside), ‘our 
plans are taken for the Grammar School. 


Come up at once.’ 


A week ago Maurice would have been 
wild with joy at the news. Now his first 
sensation was something almost like vexa- 
tion. To go away and leave Molly with 
such an impression of him as he felt she 
must have conceived was intensely pain- 
ful. But further thoughts reconciled him 
more to the situation. As long as Mrs. 
Scobell was ill, he was not likely to see 


Molly, and could not force himself upon 
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her. He would run up to London and 
settle the business with his partner, and 
after that return to Bembury, when an 
opportunity would probably offer itself for 


explanations. 
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CHAPTER X. 


‘Monty, said Mrs. Scobell’s weak voice 
from the bed, ‘is there any news ?’ 

It was the Thursday evening following 
that eventful Sunday, and the days and 
nights intervening had been spent by the 
poor lady and her daughter in that dread 
expectation of evil news that is so terrible 
to bear. 

As she spoke, there came a tap at the 
door, and Patty entered with a note for 
Molly. 
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‘What is it?’ the poor lady whispered, 
as the girl returned. ‘Is it from— 


from es 


‘It is not from Ralph, mother,’ Molly 
whispered in return. ‘There is no news 
from him or of him, none at all, so he 
must—be safe, I think. No, this is from 
Mrs. Beadon ; I wrote to her to say you 
were too ill for me to leave you, and to 
ask her to excuse me for a day or so. 
Ah!’ the girl’s face flushed a little as she 
read the brief epistle. She did not con- 
tinue her speech. 

‘What does she say, dear?’ inquired the 
mother, anxiously. 

‘Oh! nothing particular, said the girl, 
striving to speak in her usual tone; but 
her mother detected the hidden tremor, 


and raised herself feebly on her pillow. 
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‘There is something more the matter,’ 
she said, tremulously. ‘ What is it, Molly? 
It is no use trying to hide things from me. 
It is no kindness, my dear. I must know 
ally 

‘Mother darling,’ Molly came and knelt 
by the bedside, * don’t you worry. It is 
only—only to say that—that they don’t 
want me any more; that in the circum- 
stances they think that our connection had 
better cease. But don’t fret,’ she went on, 
as she saw the moisture gathering in her 
mother’s eyes—‘ don’t fret, because, you 
see, I shall be sure to get something bet- 
ter, where they will pay me. Why, Mr. 
Beadon owes me more than half-a-year's 
salary, and they haven't even sent it now. 
I shall write and ask for the money at 


once.’ 
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‘But where can you go, Molly? Oh! 
there is scarcely another family in the 
place where they want a daily governess, 
and I can’t spare you altogether. Oh! 
Molly, I can’t,’ 

‘ Of course I am not going to leave you, 
little mother,’ said the girl, soothingly. ‘I 
shall find something, never fear. When 
you are well again, if I can’t find anything 
here, why, we will pack up and go to 
London. We will let the house, and find 
a nice little lodging, and I’ll work—oh! so 
hard. There are a hundred things one can 
do in London, and I have been thinking it 
all over. So don’t fret, dearest—else you 
won’t sleep.’ 

But poor Mrs. Scobell did fret. She 
was too weak and ill, and her nerves too 
tried and worn to bear any accession of 
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anxiety and trouble. The feeble heart 
beat more and more irregularly, and hour 
after hour Molly sat by her, anxious and 
terrified, watching with trembling, con- 
strained anguish through the darkness of 
the night. As the window grew light with 
the coming dawn, the patient sank into an 
exhausted sleep, so still, so breathless, so 
death-like, that a new terror leaped up in 
the mind of the watcher. She bent over 
her mother, listening, while her own heart 
beat so loud that it seemed to interrupt 
her power of hearing. But at last she 
satisfied herself that there was a faint stir 
of breath, and with relief she leant back 
in her chair, and for a few minutes she 
slept also. 

When the doctor came in the morning, 


his face grew grave. 
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‘You must have a nurse,’ he said, look- 
ing at Molly’s white face. ‘ Your mother 
is very weak; she must not be left a mo- 
ment, and you can’t manage alone.’ 

‘I can’t have a nurse,’ said Molly, sim- 
ply. ‘I must manage—for I have no 
money to pay anyone.’ 

“Humph!’ He was an old friend and 
knew all the circumstances, so he said no 
more then, but turned off from his round 
to drive up to Mote Court. The result of 
his visit was, that before the next night, 
not only a nurse, but Miss Leonard her- 
self were domiciled in Mrs. Scobell’s little 
house, while Mr. Johnson considerately 
took himself off to the hotel. 

And well it was for Molly that the ar- 
rangement was made, for the next three 


days and nights called for continuous 
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watching. Nearer and nearer drew the 
steps of the great Angel Azrael; darker 
and darker the shadow of his mystic wings 
closed over the house, and the awful thrill 
of his presence made itself felt, til] in the 
early Sunday morning, as the church bells 
were softly ringing out their summons to 
Eucharistic Service, the weary soul passed 
the dark waters of Death, and the troubled 
heart was stilled for ever. 

Miss Leonard took Molly away from the 
sick chamber down into the little sitting- 
room at the back of the house. The win- 
dow was a French one, opening out into 
the garden, and though the blinds were 
drawn, the door stood open a little, show- 
ing the brilliant sunshine which lay on 
dewy grass and on the opening flowers, 


and Jet in the twittering of the birds, and 
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the gay hum of insects, and all the soft 
light and joy and beauty of a summer’s 
morning. Molly stood for a moment gaz- 
ing out with blank eyes; then with a little 
shiver she closed the door. 

‘God made the sunshine for happy 
people, she said, almost harshly, ‘let us 
shut it all out.’ 

Then, as she turned, she saw a letter 
lying on the table; it bore the Southampton 
post-mark. She tore it open and read the 


few lines inside: 


‘Dear Moruer, (it said,) 
‘All right. I send this by 
pilot. Shipped for Buenos Ayres, and 


will write from there. Good-bye.’ 


‘See here,’ Molly thrust the sheet of 


paper into Miss Leonard’s hand. ‘It has 
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come, as everything does—too late!’ and 
then, her calm giving way, she dropped 
into the old easy-chair, and burst into a 
storm of sobs and tears that shook her 
from head to foot. 

‘Oh, mother—poor mother!’ she gasped. 
‘She had nothing but sorrow and trouble 
all her life, and this last grief has killed 
her; and yet if this letter had come a little 
sooner—only a little sooner—it might have 
saved her. Oh, it is cruel, cruel, cruel!’ 

‘ Molly,’ said Miss Leonard, gently, 
‘think : would you call her back. even 
now, if you could ?’ 

The girl did not answer, but the violence 
of her grief hushed a little. 

‘Think !’ whispered Miss Leonard; ‘ she 


is safe 


safe for ever. No more trouble, 


no more anguish, no more anxiety, no 
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more pain. Eyen now, in this hour, she 
knows more of God and eternity, and of 
our dear Lord, than the greatest saint—- 
the wisest man living. Is it cruel of God 
to take her into His blessed rest? Even 
now she is with our Lord—learning, trust- 
ing, loving. Molly, if by the lifting of 
your hand you could call her back, would 
you do it?’ 

‘No.’ The girl spoke in a low whisper, 
and after a long pause. ‘No—and yet— 
if one could have gone with her. She was 
always—afraid—alone.’ 

Miss Leonard was silent a minute. Yes, 
it was a strange thought: the homely, 
cheery, loving little woman, whose tears 
and smiles always lay so near together; 
who had never aspired after very high 


things, but had liked her busy, household 
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ways, and taken such a vivid interest in 
the affairs of her neighbours, would she 
not feel strange and out-of-place alone in 
that solemn, stately, wonderful after-life 
which is so grave and passionless and cold, 
as we fancy it. She seemed to follow the 
little, trembling spirit, and see her wan- 
dering—a little forlorn and lonely, even 
in the walks of Paradise. 

But, even as the fancy glanced through 
Miss Leonard’s mind, she put it from her 
as other thoughts quickly followed. 

‘““Hye hath not seen, nor ear heard,”’ 
she said, in a low voice, ‘‘‘ the joy that 
He hath prepared for them that love Him.” 
And your mother did love Him, Molly! 
And, though we cannot enter fully into 
that joy, we have glimpses of it. Child, 


have you not sometimes felt your soul 
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lifted up in contemplation of divine things, 
and a sudden, solemn joy thrill through 
you—the strangest, most exalted feeling 
past speaking of? It soon passes here, 
the soul soon sinks down again to earth; 
but to me it seems that such is foretaste of 
that joy which shall be continuous when 
we see Him face to face. And surely, if 
He will not leave us alone and comfortless 
here, how much more will He come to us 
there. ‘‘ Yea, though I walk through the 
valley of the shadow of death, I will fear 
no evil, for Thou art with me.”’ 

The girl’s sobs grew quieter as she lis- 
tened to the comforting words. Presently 
she sat up and kissed her friend, but Miss 
Leonard found she was shivering with cold 
and exhaustion, and made her lie down 


on the sofa, after she had insisted on her 
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drinking some tea. Then she covered her 
up with a warm rug, and sat by her till 
the poor girl dropped asleep, worn out by 
grief and watching. Presently she rose up 
softly and went out of the room to see about 
necessary arrangements. 

In the little doorway she saw Mr. John- 
son. He had come round from the hotel 
to inquire, and the weeping Patty had just 
sobbed out the sad news to him. When 
he caught sight of Miss Leonard, he 
stepped in. 

‘How is her poor daughter?’ he said, 
anxiously. 

‘She is better now. She is asleep on 
the sofa quite worn out. But come into 
the dining-room.’ 


‘I wanted to ask you about matters,’ he 
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continued, when they were alone. ‘ I know 
that illness is often a terrible drain on 
small resources, and if an advance would 
be of use, please persuade Miss Scobell to 
let me help her. I feel such an interest in 
her, he wenton, half smiling, ‘ and only 
wish I could include this poor girl among 
the new-found relatives I have discovered.’ 

‘You would prefer her to our good 
cousin the miller, said Miss Leonard, 
smiling. 

‘Yes, excepting that my relationship 
with him has given me the right of calling 
you cousin, he answered, frankly and 
simply. ‘I would not surrender that 
privilege for anything.’ 

‘Well, I am glad of that, she said. 


‘But I will remember your kind offer of 
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help, and use it if it is necessary. Molly, 
though, is a terribly independent little 
soul.’ 

‘Yes, yes, she is. I know it. She 
insisted on paying me back a little loan I 
made her, though I entreated her to let it 
stand over. I know she drew out her 
little savings, and it went to my heart to 
take it. See here—here are the very 
notes. I wish you would take them and 
spend them for her.’ 

‘Oh! I can’t do that!’ said Miss Leonard. 
‘But I see now where she got the money. 
That explains the ghost story.’ 

‘The ghost story ?’ 

‘Yes. She met that scamp Ralph in the 
avenue. She confessed it was to take him 


some money, and I wondered where she 
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got itfrom. Some one saw her there, and 
took her for Lady Betty’s ghost.’ 

‘Tt was Sunday morning she borrowed 
it, said Mr. Johnson. ‘Ah! I see. Has 
anything been heard of him ?’ 

‘He is safe away—the letter came this 
morning. I am thankful he is, for though 
he richly deserves punishment, still the 
trial and imprisonment would have been 
terrible to my poor little Molly.’ 

‘When is the funeral ?—but of course 
you have had no time to settle yet.’ 

‘No, but I shall propose Thursday or 
Friday. Now I must go back to her. 
Good-bye.’ 

It was a very simple funeral that passed 
up the street of the quiet old town on the 


Friday afternoon, when Mrs. Scobell was 
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laid to rest in the old churchyard, by the 
side of the husband who had been so little 
comfort to her. Many stood round to 
watch the sad short ceremony, for ,the 
bright cheery little woman who had borne 
her many sorrows so bravely had been a 
favourite in the town, and the general 
feeling that this last bitter trouble about 
her son had been too heavy for the heart 
which had borne so much, gave an added 
pathos to even the usual pathos of death. 
And Molly’s slim figure in her deep black, 
as sole chief mourner, touched many a 
heart. People thought of the son and 
brother who ought to have been the chief 
support and comfort of the lonely girl at 
such a time, but who was the virtual 
slayer of the mother, and must always be 


the torment and grief of his sister. 
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When Mrs. Scobell’s will was opened, it 
was found that the small amount of money 
she possessed—something over a thousand 
pounds—was to be divided between her 
two children. All the furniture, however, 
was bequeathed to Molly entirely, so that 
when all had been settled and realised, she 
would be the possessor of six hundred 
pounds. 

‘Six hundred pounds!’ she, said with a 
faint smile to Miss Leonard, ‘why, I shall 
be quite rich! If I can get five per cent. 


for my money, I shall have thirty pounds a- 


year—just think, thirty pounds a-year.’ 
‘It doesn’t sound very magnificent,’ 
answered Miss Leonard, ‘but still it will 
buy you your clothes, and, Molly, I hope 
you will come and make your home with 


me. Iam getting old, you know, and I 
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want some one to take care of me, and I 
would rather have you than anyone.’ 
Molly got up and kissed her friend. 
‘How good you are!’ she said. ‘ But 
I am not going to inflict myself on you. 
You are not a bit old, and can see as well 
as I can, only you made an excuse for me 
to read to you, just that you might help 
us. No, no, I am going to work hard, and 
earn my living, and I can’t starve with 
thirty pounds a year, even if I don’t earn 
much at first. Why, thirty pounds a year, 
is—is—let me see—about eleven and six- 
pence a week, and if a person can’t live on 
that, that person deserves to starve. No, 
no, dear Miss Leonard, I am not coming to 
be a drag and a nuisance to you, but if 


you will let me come and see you some- 
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times, or, if you were ill, come and nurse 
you, I shall be only too grateful.’ 

‘But how will you earn your living 
here? By teaching? That will be 
drudgery, and badly-paid drudgery into the 
bargain !’ 

‘I shan’t stay here,’ said Molly. ‘I 
shall go to London. I have a scheme, 
and Mr. Johnson is going to help me. At 
least he was going to help me before—be- 
fore dear mother died—and I think he 
will be not less ready to helpmenow. He 
has sent me a note, too, asking if I can see 
him. Don’t think me ungrateful, dear 
Miss Leonard, cried the girl, clinging to 
her friend with fresh tears, ‘but I could 
not stay here with all this about Ralph 
known to everyone. I must go and work, 
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and work hard. I am going to London to 
seek my fortune, and, what is more, I mean 
to find it!’ 

Miss Leonard sat looking at the girl for 
a little while before she spoke. She was 
half-hurt, and yet half-relieved at Molly 
declining her offer. She really did not 
want a companion, for she was scarcely 
forty, and perfectly able to do everything 
she fancied to do, but she loved the girl, 
and felt it would be a home and a shelter 
for her. Yet she was also conscious that, 
do the best she could, such a position 
would never satisfy one of Molly’s temper- 
ament. As she had the courage and 
energy to take the plunge, and go out to 
make her own way, it was the better plan. 
In such a situation Miss Leonard felt her 


own choice would have been similar. 
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‘Well, Molly,’ she said, after a pause, 
“you must judge for yourself, only promise 
me this, and promise it me faithfully, that 
if you find you cannot make your way, or 
are in any strait or difficulty, you will 


come openly and tell me of it, and let me 


help you. Promise it me, child—as 
solemnly as I promised your dying mother 
that, as far as it was in my power, I would 
take care of you.’ 

‘Was that why you sent me away the 
last night for that half-hour ?’ said the girl, 
the tears stealing down her cheeks as she 
spoke. 

‘Yes, and I promised her! And the 
promises we make to the dying are the 
most solemn of bonds. Molly, I can never 
be happy, live happy or die happy, or trust 


to meet your dear mother again in peace, 
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if 1 did not keep that promise ; but how can 
lif you are too proud and independent: 
You must help me to keep it. So promise 
me, child, what I ask, and I will be content.’ 

‘Ido promise,’ said the girl, gravely, 
‘if ever I am in sore trouble or want, that 
T will come and ask your help, as I would 
have gone to her. But I must live my own 
life.’ 

‘You shall! was the answer. ‘I will 
not narrow your life or baulk your ambi- 
tion. Work is honourable, noble, the best 
gift God has given us when we are cap- 
able, but there are times and seasons when 
the clouds come, and the command, “Thou 
shalt not work,” is laid upon us. Then if 
such times come, if I can trust you to tell 


me, I am content.’ 
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The compact was sealed with a kiss, and 
then Miss Leonard went away home, leav- 
ing Molly and Patty together in the lonely 
little house, which felt so strangely empty 
now. 

That same evening Mr. Johnson came 
in. He said a few words of quiet’ sym- 
pathy with Molly, and then he produced 
a roll of papers, and unfolding it put it 
before Molly. As her eyes fell on it, she 
gave a great start. It was a proof—the 
proof of her story, ‘ The Lost Agate.’ She 
looked up at Mr. Johnson. 

‘Is it possible, she gasped, ‘is it pos- 
sible they have accepted it ?’ 

‘It is, he said, quietly. ‘They are 


going to give you three guineas for it. It 


isn’t very good pay, but 
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‘Not good pay!’ she interrupted. ‘Three 
guineas not good pay! Oh! I think it is 
magnificent !’ 

He laughed. 

‘Well, I am glad you are content,’ he 
said. ‘I received it a few days ago, but 
as you were in such trouble I did not like 
to intrude upon you. So I took the liberty 
of correcting the proof for you, and re- 
turning it, as they wanted it by return of 
post, after the manner of magazines. This 
is the duplicate proof, which I think you 
may like to keep, and here are the three 
guineas,’—he laid three sovereigns and 
three shillings by her,—‘they sent a 
cheque which I cashed for you, and the 
story will appear in the Looking Glass next 
month !" 


Molly sat silent for a minute or two. 
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She was thinking with a keen pang of 
grief how glad and pleased and proud her 
mother would have been at the news. 
Mr. Johnson did not interrupt her reverie, 
he sat thoughtfully regarding her sorrow- 
ful face. 

‘Do you think,’ she said at last, ‘ that 
the editor will take more of my writings ?’ 

‘J think it quite probable,’ he answered, 
‘and also, if you wish for literary work, I 
may get you introductions elsewhere.’ 

‘I do wish it. I would prefer that to 
anything, if I can only earn my living by 
it!” 

‘Will you mind telling me if you have 
any resources?’ he replied. ‘It is hard, 
very hard, to earn a living entirely by 
literary work at first; but if you had any 


certainty, even a small certainty, to fall 
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back upon, I should not fear but that in 
time you will succeed. Still you must 
expect very hard work, and drudging 
work. You will have to write what the 
publishers want, not what you will like 
most yourself. At least you would at 
first, but, if you make a little success 
by-and-by, you will gain more freedom.’ 

‘I think I shall have about thirty 
pounds a-year. If I can earn another 
thirty, I shall count myself rich.’ 

‘And where do you mean to live ?’ 

‘In London. Somewhere, if possible, 
within easy reach of the British Museum. 
I daresay I can get a room at a low rent, 
and I am accustomed to the sternest 
economy.’ 

‘I think I can tell you of a home, if 


you did not mind boarding very plainly 
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in a family. One of my clerks died, leay- 
ing a widow and a lot of children rather 
badly off. They are always glad of a 
boarder, and just now there is a vacancy, 
I know. They are nice, bright young 
people, and you would be more comfort: 
able there than in a London lodging.’ 
‘But I can pay so little, exclaimed 
Molly—‘ only about ten shillings a week. 
It won't be worth their while, I am afraid.’ 
‘Oh! yes, it will; they don’t get more,” 
said Mr. Johnson, decisively. ‘I'll write 
to Mrs. Howard. And now good-night.’ 
‘I wish I knew how to thank you,’ said 
the girl, looking up at him wistfully ; ‘ but 
I don’t—you are so good, so very, very 
good to me.’ 
‘Oh! rubbish!’ replied the old man, 


briskly, ‘ there is nothing to thank me for. 
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Only I wish that among the relations I 
have found here, you were included. 
‘Then I could really help you. Why are 
you not, I wonder ?’ 

‘I can’t say,’ said the girl, with a faint 
smile. ‘I should have had no objection. 
Wouldn’t it be a good arrangement if one 
could grow up without any aunts, or uncles, 
or cousins, and then pick them out after- 
wards from the people that one liked best! 
Not that I am overburdened with relations. 
I scarcely know of one in the world.’ 

Two months later than this conversa- 
tion, Molly had vanished from Bembury. 
The house was empty, the furniture sold, 
and Maurice Driver, who had come down 
to make inquiries, could not even obtain a 
clue to Molly’s address in London, where 


the townspeople informed him she had 
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gone. He had been so busy during those: 
two months that he had not been able to: 
spare a day to get down to Bembury,. 
though the same time had convinced him 
that the feeling he entertained for Molly 
was no evanescent impression. After 
vainly seeking news of her at the post- 
office, he walked across the autumn fields 
to Mote Court, only to find it shut up, 
and Miss Leonard away abroad. All his 
inquiries proved fruitless—no one knew 
anything definite about Miss Scobell—and 
he went home disappointed and restless. 
Curiously it never occurred to him that 
Mr. Johnson, who lived within ten minutes’ 
walk of his mother’s house, might have 
furnished him with the information he 
was pining for. But then he knew nothing 


of the warm interest that Mr. Johnson. 
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had taken in Molly, nor of the help he 
had given her. Maurice only thought of 
him as an acquaintance who had no more 


to do with her than he himself had had. 
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CHAPTER I. 


‘Is it half-past three yet, Cecil?’ said Mrs. 
Howard. 

She was sitting near the window to get 
all the light she could, for though it was 
April, there was a fog ‘on’ that day. 

‘Yes, mother,’ answered Cecil, looking 
up from the music-score she was ponder- 
ing over, and glancing at the clock on the 
mantelpiece. ‘Yes, it is just going to 
strike.’ 

‘Dear! what a nuisance!’ said Mrs. 


WOE. Li, I 
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Howard, beginning to gather up her work. 
‘I did want to finish this frock for pocr 
Jill; but I must go upstairs. Mrs. Black 
will have had her nap and want to read. 
Where is my knitting ?’ 

‘Does she read you a sermon every 
afternoon ?’ asked Molly, who was sitting 
writing at the opposite side of the table to 
Cecil, and had paused to listen to the 
conversation. 

‘Yes, burst in Cecil, rather angrily, 
‘fancy having a sermon of Spurgeon’s 
mumbled out to you every day. And 
why ever can’t she read it to herself? I 
wonder mother can stand it. It would 
drive me mad.’ 

‘Oh! well, my dears,’ said Mrs. Howard, 
placidly, as she put on her cap, and 


arranged it before the old-fashioned mirror 
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over the mantelpiece—she did not like 


caps, and only wore them for the ‘ look of 


the thing, you know,—so during her 
hours of ease in the bosom of her family, 
her cap generally hung on the corner of 
a chair, or the bell-handle, or some coign 
of vantage, ‘it is all very well, but board- 
ers at two guineas a week are hard to get, 
and one always has to put up with some- 
thing. Besides, the poor old thing thinks 
she is doing me good, and it pleases her, 
and it doesn’t harm me. And it gives one 
really a nice quiet time for thinking, and 
I get on with Frank’s socks—she doesn’t 
mind knitting. Why, yesterday I planned 
how to get this frock out of those pieces !’ 
‘Oh! Mrs. Howard, said Molly, laugh- 
ing, ‘then you don’t listen! Oh! fie!’ 


‘Bless you, my dear, responded the 
12 
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good lady, with a smile, ‘I can’t hear more 
than one word in six often, and then she 
never minds her stops, so it is rather con- 
fusing if I do hear. It was something 
about Balaam and his ass—that was about 
all I made out! Well, I must go now. 
Cecil, be sure Mary Ann has tea ready 
quite by six, for I promised to go and sit 
with old Mrs. Payne to-night if I could 1" 

Molly had now been living for more 
than six months with the Howards, and 
had become like one of the family. Mrs. 
Howard was a kind-hearted, capable, in- 
dustrious woman, not very cultured per- 
haps, but with shrewdness, common-sense, 
and a flash of humour which had helped 
her to steer her troubled bark through 
stormy and difficult times. She was a 


woman, too, who had the gift of making 
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friends, and whose friends did not forget 
her, and she was ready both to accept a 
kindness, or to do one to those she knew. 
There had been dark times after her hus- 
band’s death, and while all her children 
were young, when she had nearly gone 
under water, but by means of lodging- 
letting, teaching music at the lowest terms, 
needle-work, or anything that she could 
turn her hand to, she had managed to 
keep a roof over her head. Now times 
were easier. Her two eldest children were 
earning their own living—Frank as a 
clerk in a warehouse, Cecil as a teacher of 
music, Clara, the third girl, was a student 
pupil at the High School, and only the two 
little ones—Jack and Jill as they were 
generally termed—were entirely on her 


hands. Then her first floor was let to the 
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old lady of sermon tendencies, and another 
room to a lady who was absent all day at 
a great West-end establishment for ladies’ 
underclothing, who, besides renting the 
room, was often able to supply Mrs. How- 
ard, who was a beautiful needle-woman, 
with remunerative work. So Mrs. Howard 
now counted herself a happy and pros- 
perous woman, and was able to add more 
and more to the small fund of savings 
which she had always striven to form 
against the rainy day of old age or 
illness. 

Molly was very happy in her new home. 
She had grown to love and respect Mrs. 
Howard, and in Cecil she had found a 
most congenial friend and companion. It — 
was quite a new and delightful experience 


to Molly to have a friend of her own age— 
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one who could understand and enter into 
those enthusiasms of youth, those high 
hopes and ideals which are so lovely, yet 
so evanescent as years pass by. Cecil 
was as profoundly immersed in the study 
of music as Molly in literature, but they 
could each spare a large interest for the 
other’s hopes and desires. And they did 
each other a world of good, widening and 
expanding each other's sympathies, and 
forcing each to see there was something 
else in the world beyond their own pet 
pursuits. For Molly’s sake, Cecil read far 
more than she otherwise would have done, 
and for Cecil’s sake Molly learnt more and 
more of music. She gave up time to the 
piano that otherwise might have been 
grudged, and so opened a new world of 


pleasure and interest to herself. Molly 
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was no great performer on the piano, but 
one grace she had which is sometimes 
denied to great performers, namely, the 
grace of a true accompanist. She merged 
herself in the song and the singer, sup- 
porting, aiding, never obtruding, in the 
way that perhaps only a singer can truly 
appreciate. 

And in her own work she was progress- 
ing. Mr. Johnson had not ceased to be- 
friend her, and she had enough work to 
add sufficient to her small income to keep 
herself in the modest fashion she affected. 
This work, too, was good practice. It 
taught her concentration, readiness, flexi- 
bility, and to recognise quickly the possi- 
bilities, and the salient points of a subject. 
Yet she had not so much work as to pre- 


vent her studying. The chief feeling she 
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experienced at present was a consciousness 
of the vast extent of her own ignorance. 


That ignorance was like a giant in the 


path, baulking and thwarting her in a 


hundred ways, and that giant must be 
fought with and gradually overcome. 

The two girls sat this afternoon each 
engrossed in her labours, while Mrs. How- 
ard was being Spurgeonised upstairs. 
Molly was busy over a child's story 
which she had to write to a picture (in- 
stead of the picture being made to the 
story, which would seem the reasonable 
fashion), while Cecil, who had the dreams 
of a composer, was working at a ‘ Gavotte ’ 
which was to be a stepping-stone to fame. 
Outside in the narrow street the musical 
ery of the milkman, and the clatter of his 


pails, became louder as he drew nearer 
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and nearer in the payment of his afternoon 
calls; to be succeeded, as his voice faded 
away in the distance, by the voice of his 
rival. It is a curious fact, that the quieter 
the street, the more particular the inhabit- 
ants seem to be in the quality of their 
milk, which results in every second house 
employing a different professor in that 
line. An organ was droning out ‘ Annie 
Laurie,’ which ancient melody lingers 
longer amid those instruments than might 
be believed. Indoors were no sounds but 
the hurrying tick of the cheap clock on the 
mantelpiece, which made twice as much 
commotion and noise about its duties as 
the stately time-piece, a century old, that 
stood in the hall at Mote Court—a fact sug- 
gestive of many thoughts—and the purr- 


ing of the Queen of Sheba, a black cat of 
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regal manner and great stateliness, who 
was meditating on the hearthrug with her 
paws over the bar of the fender, and the 
scratching of Molly’s pen racing over the 
paper. 

Presently there came a ring at the bell, 
and the small servant brought a note to 
Cecil, who opened it in an abstracted man- 
ner, her mind being given at that moment 
to a delicate question of syncopation. 

‘Good gracious me!’ she cried, as soon 
as she had read it, jumping up from the 
table with an energy that reduced Molly’s 
last word to an enigma. ‘Good heavens! 
what am I to do?’ 

‘Whatever is the matter?’ exclaimed 
Molly. She looked up aghast at Cecil’s 
face of anguish and tribulation. ‘ What is 


it, Ciss ?” 
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‘Why, look there!’ said Cecil, flinging 
the note across to Molly with a gesture of 
enormous disgust. ‘It is that Lena. She 
was going to-night with me to the musical 
party at Mrs. Halliday’s to play my ac- 
companiment, and she has tumbled down 
and sprained her ankle, and says she can’t 
go! Did you eyer hear anything so stupid 
—so unutterably idiotic in your life. Fancy 
a person in the possession of their five 
senses tumbling down and spraining their 
ankle, when there is no snow, nor frost, 
nor slides on the pavement! Came out 
of a shop and did not see a step, and went 
flop down like a baby of two years old!’ 

And Cecil glared at Molly with ferocious 
eyes, as if defying her to controvert her 
opinion. 


‘Oh, poor thing!’ said the more sympa- 
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thetic Molly. ‘How unfortunate for her.” 

‘Unfortunate for her, growled Cecil, 
‘the idiot—I think / am the person to be 
pitied. What on earth am I to do?’ 

‘Can’t you get somebody else?’ en- 
quired Molly. 

‘No, I can’t,’ snapped Cecil, ‘ at least, 
I don’t know where I am to find one. I 
shouldn’t have asked Lena at all, only 
everyone clse is engaged, with the season 
coming on so. And I wanted particu- 
larly to do well at Halliday’s. It was 
a catch for me to get it at all, for they 
are rather swells, and know a lot of 
artists and literary people, and if I suc- 
ceeded there, it might help me a lot. 
But if I get a bad or unsympathetic ac- 
companist, I’m—I’m dished, you know I 


am!’ and here, to Molly’s dismay, Cecil 
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dissolved into tears, a weak proceeding 
most unusual to that strong-minded young 
person. 

‘Oh, Ciss darling, don’t!’ cried Molly, 
‘don’t ery, dear, whatever you do, because 
you will make your eyes red, and your 
nose too. Oh! don't, there is sure to be 
somebody.’ 

‘There is only one person,’ said Cecil, 
recovering herself suddenly, the warning 
about her nose having been judicious on 
Molly’s part, ‘and that is—you, Molly !’ 

‘I?’ exclaimed Molly, aghast. ‘Oh! 
Ciss, what are you dreaming of? I can’t 
play half well enough.’ 

‘Yes, you can. It isn’t like performing 
alone, you accompany splendidly. I al- 


ways feel I sing better with you than 
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anyone, and you know all the music I 
mean to take to-night.’ 

‘But I shall be so nervous, gasped 
Molly. ‘I have never played in my life 
before anyone but Miss Leonard, and 
clever people like that will terrify me. Oh, 
Cecil, I am sure I should fail entirely ! 

‘No, you won't,’ said Cecil, solemnly, 
gazing with tragic eyes at Molly. PNo: 
you won't be nervous or fail, when it is 
to save a friend from destruction and 
despair !’ 

The look and the voice quelled Molly 
entirely. She, however, made one more 
feeble effort. 

‘But I haven't got a gown!’ she mur- 
mured, faintly. 


Cecil remained silent. This was a 
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serious point, and required consideration. 
‘I know, she exclaimed. ‘There is 
my black velveteen. I believe it would 
fit you with a little alteration. And it 
doesn’t much matter if it doesn’t. Don’tyou 
know, Molly,’ she went on, severely, ‘ that 
you are frightfully, disgustingly pretty, 
and, if you went just wrapped up in a 
sheet, it wouldn’t matter. People would 
only think you were some tremendous 
swell of an artist, doing Iphigenia or 
Jephthah’s daughter in the dress of the 
period. Indeed, I am not sure if it would 
not rather have a good effect, and arouse 
interest and enthusiasm among people who 
might think it rather chic, you know.’ 
‘Would they ?’ answered Molly, drily. 
‘Well, I don’t think I will try the sheet 
to-night. It might be chilly, you see.’ 
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‘No, perhaps we had better not be too 
venturesome, this time,’ said Cecil, gravely, 
‘it will do later on when we want some- 
thing fresh. But mother will be down by 
five, surely the sermon will be finished 
by then, and she will fix it up for us. 
Let me see! We shan’t want to start till 
a quarter to nine—that’s three hours and ° 
a half. And I tell you what, Mollikins,’ 
she went on, her spirits rising as rapidly 
as they had sunk. ‘We will take the 
duet I have made out of your song, and 
will sing it, and see what people think of 
it. Oh! it will be just lovely. Fancy the 
great coming novelist and poet and the 
great coming musician singing together 
their earliest compositions before they had 
made their fame. Millais ought to paint 
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But Molly had not been listening much. 
Her mind was fixed on practical subjects, 
and, as soon as she could get a word in, 
she spoke. 

‘Tam sure I can’t get into your dress, 
Cecil, she said. ‘ It will be so short and 
so tight. You are such a scrap of athing!’ 

‘Come upstairs and see!’ 

‘J must finish this story first,’ answered 
Molly, ‘ the imp is coming for it to-night,’ 
and on she went scribbling as fast as she 
could, while Cecil flew upstairs to turn out 
the resources of the family in the wardrobe 
line. Presently, as Molly was putting the 
last touches to her story, her friend rushed 
in like a whirlwind. 

‘There’s your white dress, Molly! that 
will do splendidly !’ 


‘ But it is a morning-gown !’ 
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‘Oh! bother, that doesn’t matter. We 
sill turn it in at the neck, and mother will 
rig up the sleeves. Oh! will that sermon 
ever be done ?’ 

‘But it is all crumpled!’ said Molly, 
who was now! counting her words. ‘I 
must—1280, 1282—iron it!’ 

‘Oh! here comes’ mother!’ cried Cecil. 
‘Qh! is that sermon done!’ 

‘Yes, dear, answered Mrs. Howard. 
‘ And it was so interesting, and Mrs. Black 
read more plainly to-day, so that I could 
understand, It wasn’t one of Spurgeon’s. 
I forget whose it was. But he thinks, at 
the Judgment Day we shall come up in 
bits, and the bits that belong to us will 
fly about till they find us, and then they'll 
join on, and we shall be all right. Itis so 
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comforting, because I often wondered how 
it could be managed.’ 

‘Bits,’ gasped Cecil, staring horror-struck 
at Mrs. Howard. ‘Bits belonging to us, 
mother! What do you mean?’ 

‘ Why, my dear,’ explained Mrs. Howard, 
tranquilly, ‘ of course you see, when we 
die, our bodies turn into grass and cab- 
bages, and so on, and things eat us, sheep, 
you know, and cows, and then other 
people eat them, and so parts of us 
become parts of other people. He said 
that Julius Cesar was stopping a hole 
somewhere, I think, though I don’t know 
how he found that out. But you see it is 
confusing. You see we mightn’t know 
which was which, or who was who, espe- 
cially as we have eaten sheep who are partly 


other people, old people, you know. That 
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is, of course, mutton now, but they are 
ancestors also, in a way, and so you see it 
is so mixed. But the gentleman thinks 
that the bits that are really us, and nobody 
else’s, will all shoot about till they find 
the rest, by—by affinity or chemistry, or 
something, I forget the exact word, and 
so we shall all be our own real selves at 
last.’ 

‘Our own real selves !’ gasped Cecil, with 
a face of horror, gazing first at her mother, 
and then looking at her own hands, * and 
we are not our own realselves now? Am 
I made up of a lot of nasty people I was 
never, never introduced to in my life ?’ 

‘Yes, my dear, cried Mrs. Howard, 
eagerly, ‘ That is just where it is so com- 
forting |’ We shall have all the right bits 


at last!’ 
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‘But perhaps,’ said Cecil, in a despair- 
ing tone, ‘ perhaps there won’t be enough 
to make us up.. We may be a—a leg 
short—or an arm—oranose! Oh! mother, 
it is wicked. I can’t think how you can 
go and hear those horrid dissenting ser- 
mons! It is all schism and heresy. 
There is no safety, or reason, nor common 
sense—outside the Church!’ 

‘But J think this was a Church gentle- 
man, my dear!’ said Mrs. Howard, depre- 
catingly. 

She was not up to the ecclesiastical mark 


reached by her children. 


‘Then he ought to have his gown 
stripped off his back, cried Cecil, wrath- 
fully. ‘ It is disgusting, it is abominable. 


It just gives the enemy opportunity to 
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blaspheme. The idiots! They try to ex- 
plain things out of their stupid, vulgar 
heads, which cannot be explained by the 
wisest, and were never intended to be 
explained. It certainly is true “ that fools 
rush in where angels fear to tread,” and 
then they destroy all the wonderful mystic 
splendour in which the Church and the 
Bible leave those questions shrouded. 
But look here, mother darling. Never 
mind the sermon, we want you to help. 
Lena has been donkey enough to tumble 
down and sprain her ankle—her ankle, by- 
the-way, perhaps it isn't hers at all, but 
her great-aunt’s, or fifty-fifth cousin sixty 
times removed—and Molly, like an angel 
as she is, is going to play for me to-night, 


and there is her dress, and it wants 
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putting to rights. Oh! mother, do help 
us !’ 

In a moment Mrs. Howard had forgotten 
the sermon and all its comforting heresies. 
She sent off Mary Ann with a message to 
her friend to say she could not come that 
evening, and then plunged into the ques- 
tion of garments. Cecil’s velveteen was 
scouted at once, and the white gown pro- 
duced. Then Molly was despatched to buy 
some black ribbon and lace, and a pair of 
long, white gloves, Mrs. Howard advancing 
the money from the housekeeping cash, as 
Molly’s finances were just then in an 
extremely low state, while the good lady 
set to werk to manipulate the body and 
transform it into one suitable for an 
evening-party ; and when Molly came in, 


she was at once commanded to go and 
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iron up the skirt, creased with packing. 

Just at half-past eight, when the girls 
were dressed and were standing in the 
little sitting-room, being admired by Mrs. 
Howard, Clara the student, and Jack and 
Jill the seven-year-old twins—in came 
Frank from the office. A sort of thrill 
shot through the young fellow as he saw 
Molly standing there in her white dress, 
her slender throat and arms bare, a light 
of excitement shining in her eyes, and 
flushing her cheek. He had thought her 
pretty, very pretty before, but this was 
something more than prettiness. Then 
suddenly he rushed out, and returned in 
a minute or two with two bunches of 
Neapolitan violets, a basketful of which 
he had noticed at a flower-shop near 


by. 
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‘Oh! Frank,’ cried Molly, as half-shyly 
he offered one to her, and then the other 
cavalierly to his sister, ‘how lovely—how 
kind! It is just what we wanted!’ and 
she deftly fastened the violets in her 
bosom. 

‘Frank dear, you improve,’ said Cecil, 
with sisterly condescension, ‘and now 
you can go and get us a cab. I’m not 
going to take that beautiful creature in 
the underground-railway, I can tell you. 
It is half-a-crown fare, I know, but what 
is half-a-crown when one is accompanied 
by a princess! Oh! where is the music ? 
Come, Molly, my pet, it is time we were 
off.’ 

It was a long drive through many 


streets, some dark, and feebly lighted with 
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sparsely scattered lamps, some flaring 
with gas from shop and stall. Molly felt 
a mingling of terror and delight at the 
new experience before her, which was not 
readily to be analysed into either pain or 
pleasure. At last they were set down 
before a house in Hampstead, not quite in 
the avenue, but close to that well-known 
locality. If it was not the rose, it was only 
one door round the corner from it! Molly 
soon found herself relieved of her cloak, 
and standing drinking a cup of coffee, in 
a handsome dining-room. Not many guests 
had arrived yet, and the host and hostess 
both came and spoke kindly to the girls. 
Then they were taken into the drawing- 
room, and ensconced near the piano, and 


their hostess and Cecil consulted over the 
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programme. By this time the room was 
beginning to fill, and the buzz of conver- 
sation grew loud, and then came the awful 
moment when they were called to begin. 

For a minute a wave of overpowering 
nervousness swept over Molly. Her eyes 
grew dim, so that she could scarcely see 
the notes before her, her limbs shook till 
her knees jarred almost audibly against the 
piano, and her ears seemed full of the 
noise of falling waters. But with an enor- 
mous effort she pulled herself together. 
It was not her own reputation, her own 
success and failure, that depended upon 
her now, but that of her dear friend 
Cecil. 

‘Are you ready 2” whispered Cecil. 


‘Wait one moment,’ she whispered back, 
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and then, bracing herself up to the plunge, 
her brain suddenly grew clear, her nerves 
under control, and, a subtle thrill of ex- 
citement stealing through her being, she 
nodded to her friend, struck the first chord, 
and the wail of Cecil’s violin broke through 
the chatter of the guests and the rustle of 
trailing skirts. 

‘That was capital!’ murmured Cecil into 
Molly’s ear, as they finished amid some 
applause. ‘You played better than I ever 
heard you play before !’ 

Presently they were called to the piano 
again, and Cecil sang; then another pause, 
during which several people came up to 


for the room 


be introduced, and then 
was full now, and interest for the two 


rettv girls at the piano was much. 
pretty 8 I 
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aroused—Cecil brought forward the duet, 
for whose effect both composers waited 
with some anxiety. There was quite a 
complimentary hush as Molly struck the 
chords, which deepened into silence as the 
two fresh, pure young voices rang out 


with the words, 


‘Just a handful of flowers, 
Flung by the wayside to die ;’ 


and as they ceased there followed a 
genuine burst of applause. The music 
was not very scientific, perhaps, but it 
was sympathetic, the voices were sweet, 
natural, and pure, the girls very pretty— 
especially the one in the white dress. 

The girls were moving away from the 
piano, when Molly heard a voice beside 


her saying, ‘ This is indeed an unexpected 
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pleasure, Miss Scobell,’ and turning, found 
a young man regarding her with earnest 
eyes. For the moment, though the face 
was familiar, she could not recollect who 
he was. Then a rush of sad memories 
flooded her—of Bembury, her mother, 
and those weeks of sorrow and_ bitter 
anxiety. 

‘TJs it-Mr. Driver?’ she said, half- 
hesitatingly. - 

It was Maurice Driver. He had come 
to the party very unwillingly, and only to 
please his mother, and it was indeed a 
reward of virtue to find Molly at last, and 
in so unexpected a place. They had en- 
tered the rooms a little late, and, as they 
were now very crowded, he had not seen 


who was at the piano when the first chords 
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of the song were struck, but he recognised 
both voice and words with a start quite 
perceptible to his mother, who was on his 
arm. She glanced up at him, and saw a 
sudden flush and brightness on his face 
such as had not been there all the winter. 
For he had not been in a happy mood 
ever since that last visit to Bembury, and 
she had partly guessed how matters had 
been. But now she was puzzled. What 
could he be likely to see at a Hampstead 
‘at home, which could have any connec- 
tion with ‘ that girl’ at Bembury ? but yet 
she intuitively felt he had! 

‘See, there’s a seat, mother!’ he mur- 
mured to her. ‘Hadn’t you better take it 
while you can get it?’ 

Mrs. Driver acquiesced. She quite un- 


derstood that her son wanted to get rid 
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of her, but she accepted the situation 
cheerfully. 

‘Yes, she said,‘it is perhaps as well. 
But come back soon, my dear. I don’t 
see anyone just here that I know.’ 

He nodded, and went off, quietly thread- 
ing his way through the crowd of guests 
till he was near enough to see Molly. Then 
he stood and watched her as she and Cecil 
finished their song. 

‘Awfully pretty girl—the one in white 
—ain't she?’ murmured an acquaintance 
in his ear. ‘ Professional, you know, but 
hasn't got the cut.’ 

Maurice looked round at the speaker 
with a glare which rather startled that 
young man. 

‘Oh, beg pardon!’ he muttered ; ‘ didn’t 
know. Friend of yours, is she ?’ 
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Maurice vouchsafed no reply ; but just 
then the song ended, and he pushed on to 
speak to Molly. 

That Molly scarcely recognised him, 
and that, when she did, her first thought 
would probably be of that last interview 
at the post-office, was a pang to Maurice. 
But he was determined to gain forgiveness 
if he could, though in truth Molly had 
forgotten the circumstance. Had it led to 
Ralph’s apprehension it would not have so 
soon escaped her memory, but all the 
troubles that followed so quickly had quite 
blotted it out. 

‘I have wanted so to see you,’ he went 
on, eagerly. ‘I have been twice to Bem- 
bury, but could hear no news of you, and 
now to meet you here! Oh, it is a lucky 


chance !’ 
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‘It certainly was a chance,’ answered 
Molly, quietly. ‘I only came because the 
friend who generally plays Miss Howard's 
accompaniments met with an accident to- 
day and could not come, and she could 
find no one else.’ 

‘My mother is here, said Maurice; 
‘may I introduce her, Miss Scobell ? I— 
I should so like you to know her. I left 
her in the inner room—may I take you to 
her?’ 

Molly hesitated a minute, and glanced 
across at Cecil. 

‘Oh, there is Mr. Johnson!’ she cried, 
her face lighting up. ‘ Ah, he is intro- 
ducing somebody to Cecil. Yes, Mr. 
Driver, I can go if you wish it. My 
friend won’t want me again just yet.’ 
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‘You still keep up your acquaintance 
with Mr. Johnson then ?’ he said. 

‘ My acquaintance ?’ Molly glanced up 
at him half surprised, as she took Maur- 
ice’s offered arm. ‘Why, Mr. Johnson 
has been my best, my kindest friend. He 
brought me to Mrs. Howard’s, and has. 
done everything for me !’ 

‘Do you mean,’ said Maurice, so ener- 
getically that he almost stopped in the 
middle of the room, ‘that Johnson has 
known all this time where you were 
living ?’ 

‘Yes, of course he has!’ 

‘Good heavens!’ muttered Maurice, 
‘what an ass I have been. I never 
thought of his knowing,’ he went on, 


aloud. ‘I have been twice down to try 
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to find Miss Leonard, but she was always 
away.’ 

‘Yes,she has been abroad all the winter 
with a niece who is delicate. I do not 
quite know when she is coming back, as 
there is some talk of their spending the 
summer in Switzerland. Dear Mote Court 
has been quite deserted—left alone to the 
servants and poor Lady Betty. But why,’ 
she went on, with a little curiosity, ‘ why 
did you take so much trouble about it Py 

‘I wanted to ask,’ he answered, ‘—but 
here is my mother. Mother, this is Miss 
Scobell, whom I met last year at Miss 
Leonard’s at Bembury, and who has just 
been giving us such delightful music.’ 

‘That is not fair,’ said Molly, smiling ; 


“it is Miss Howard, not I, who is respon- 
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sible for the music. I am only a make- 
shift, come to fill a better person’s place.’ 
Mrs. Driver looked searchingly at Molly. 
in her own mind she had formed a very 
unfavourable idea of the girl, whose 
memory had been tormenting her son all 
the winter. At first she had put her down 
as a‘ minx,’ who had tried to entangle that 
precious youth in an undesirable engage- 
ment, and then, when through Molly’s dis- 
appearance she had been forced to aban- 
don that view, she had thought of her as a 
cold-hearted little flirt. But her precon- 
ceived notions all melted away at the sight 
of the real Molly. A girl whose soft clear 
eyes looked at her so directly, with so grave 
and gentle a glance, could belong to 
neither of the types which her imagination 


had conjured up. 
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‘I am very glad to see you,’ the little 
lady said, frankly and kindly. ‘ Maurice 
has so often spoken of his visit to Bem- 
bury, and the friends he made there, that 
it is a great pleasure to me to meet one of 


them !’ 
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CHAPTER II. 


“Do tell us a story, Molly, said Jill, 
climbing up on to Molly’s knee, the Satur- 
day after the musical party, ‘it’s such a 
dreadful wet afternoon, Jack and me can’t 
go out.’ 

‘Can't Jack and me go out!’ repeated 
Molly, laughing, as she settled the child on 
her lap. 

Jill was a great pet of hers. So was 


Jack, too, in a way, but Jill had the 
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biggest place in her heart. A delicate, 
sensitive, gentle child, with dreamy little 
fancies of her own which she had learnt to 
confide to Molly, while Jack was just a 
sturdy boy, with ahealthy selfishness per- 
fectly open to all beholders, who tyran- 
nised in a lordly way over his little sister, 
while defending her, it is only fair to add, 
from any others who might try to practise 
on her gentleness. 

‘Yes, do,’ cried Jack, flinging himself 
down on the rug, which Mrs. Howard's 
industrious fingers had fabricated from 
numberless scraps of cloth and woollen stuff 
—in fact, it was a sort of epitomised history 
of the winter wardrobe of the family 
from their early days. ‘ Yes, do please, 
Molly ! 


‘Well, let me think a minute’ said 
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Molly. ‘I must put on my considering 
cap !’ 

The children sat quiet, gazing at her. 
It was always rather a puzzle to their 
young minds, that speech about the con- 
sidering cap, but, however, they had learnt 
that it certainly meant leaving Molly silent 
and undisturbed for a few minutes. Then 
when they saw a certain light flash up in 
her meditative eyes, they knew that the 
‘cap’ was on. 

‘Did I ever tell you,’ she said at last, 
‘about the ‘ Last of the Dragons ” ?’ 

‘No,’ exclaimed both the children to- 
gether. ‘No, never.’ 

‘Very well then, she replied; ‘ then 
listen to “The Sad Story of the Last of 


the Dragons.” 
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‘He was a very ancient and venerable 
dragon, the very last of his race. | He 
lived in an airy and commodious cavern at 
the base of the castle rock, and old Earl 
Pokinhouls, who dwelt in the said castle, 
and owned all the surrounding territory 
and its inhabitants, was extremely proud 
of him, and really valued that dragon as 
much as his coat-of-arms, and his long 
pedigree. And that pedigree, I assure you, 
was a very long one, for Noah planted the 
family tree as soon as he came out of the 
ark, and it had flourished ever since ! So 
not only was the earl proud of his dragon, 
but he showed his pride in a substantial 
form by allowing him to have a sheep a 
day for his dinner, and an ox on Sundays, 


with a few trifles in the way of turkeys, 
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geese, and game on festivals and saint days. 
The dragon, being, as I have said, oldish, 
was generally quite content with this food, 
and a few gallons of milk for drink—he 
was a strict teetotaler—but every now and 
then, some memory of other days stirred 
within him, and he longed for fare a little 
more tasty. Then he would uncoil his 
scaly length, stretch his short legs, and, 
coming out his cave, he would stroll 
leisurely round by the village, and see if 
there happened to be a nice chubby child 
about. Sometimes after one of these little 
excursions the people complained, but as 
they were mostly rather poor, and had 
extremely large families, nothing much 
was said if the earl sent a little present 
down next morning when he heard of the 


occurrence!’ 
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‘But, suddenly cried Jill, looking at 
Molly with a face of horror, ‘ did he—did 
he eat the little children ?’ 

‘Well, yes,’ said Molly, gravely, ° I am 
afraid he did, but he wouldn’t have touch- 
ed you, Jill, you are much too thin ; now, 
Jack,’ and she looked doubtfully at the 
knickerbockered legs stretched out on 
the rug, ‘ I am not so sure about Jack.’ 

‘T would have runned away, shouted 
Jack. ‘The dragon shouldn’t have Sion 
me!’ 

‘Well, of course, went on Molly, ‘ this 
didn’t happen often, else perhaps somebody 
might have interfered—but the dragon 
was old, and he had rather a bad tooth, 
which the earl could not persuade any 
dentist to take out, and generally he was 


quite content with the fare provided for 
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him. And mostly even the village people 
were proud of the dragon. Not another 
village round had anything so curious and 
so rare to show. Indeed, they felt it quite 
a distinction to possess so unique a 
phenomenon. 

‘Now one day there happened to come 
riding along that way a noble young 
knight, full of fervent chivalry. He had 
on a beautiful suit of inlaid steel armour, 
with a splendid helmet and waving plume, 
and he bore shield and lance, and bestrode 
a'gallant charger. Now it so happened, 
that as he rode along singing “ Tirra-lirra,” 
as knights, we know from great authority, 
were in the habit of doing in those days, 
he caught sight of something moving about 
in the distance, which struck him as very 


curious! It was something that flashed 
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in the sun like metal, but yet it wavered 
and flowed like a streamlet, only it could 
not be a streamlet, for it turned now and 
then and went back on its course. It had 
a resemblance to a snake, but a snake 
could hardly be so enormous, unless it 
was the great sea-serpent come ashore. 
Sir Giorgio, that was the knight’s name, 
drew rein, and shading his eyes with his 
mail-clad hand, he gazed long and earn- 
estly at the strange object, but yet he 
could not make out exactly what it was. 

‘“ Come hither, Alphonso,” he said at 
last to his squire, who had been waiting 
respectfully at a distance, “ look yonder, 
and tell me what is that waving, moving 
mass ?” 

‘Alphonso looked, and then his eyes 
began to sparkle with joy. 
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‘“* Holy St. Hieronymus,” he exclaimed, 
“tis a dragon, my master, a real, live 
dragon, and yes,’—as a shrill scream, 
audible even at that distance, rose on the 
air, and the glittering curves began to 
flash, and twist, and coil about more and 
more rapidly— yes—oh! sir, hasten, 
hasten to the rescue, for he is chivying— 
ha-hum, chasing I mean—a little shaver of 
a boy !” 

* At this, the knight paused not to re- 
flect! He clapped spurs to his horse, and 
went straight for the enormous beast, 
whose cruel gambols could now be dis- 
tinctly seen. Fortunately he arrived in time 
to intercept and .prevent the dragon’s 
almost successful capture of the poor boy 
whom he was chasing. High glowed the 


knightly valour in Giorgio’s heart, as, re- 
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gardless of consequences, he flung himself 
before the gaping jaws of the frightful 
beast, and felt the hot breath of his nos- 
trils strike his visored face, and saw all its 
scaly length, fold upon fold, coiling away 
behind it, while the earth trembled with 
the thud of its tail. 

‘Oh! for a poet’s pen to describe that 
mighty tussle! The dragon was old, it 
is true, but he was wary and sly, with 
the accumulated wisdom of centuries, and 
his skin, not to mention the scaly part, was 
even in the tenderest corners as tough as 
that of a rhinoceros. Again and again 
the point of Sir Giorgio’s lance slipped 
harmlessly from the shining surface of the 
dragonian coat-of-mail, and it was only his 
skill in horsemanship, and the quick 
obedience of his trusty steed, that saved him 
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trom those devouring jaws; but at last, the 
dragon getting a little too much elated, 
forgot for a moment his caution, and rais- 
ing his grizzly paw to give Giorgio a final 
pat, revealed the softer part of the skin in 
the hinge of the joint, and the young 
knight, quick to seize the opportunity thus 
offered, ran his spear in at the only vul- 
nerable part of the monster’s person, and 
pierced it to the heart. With a roar that 
shook earth and sky, the dragon rolled 
over thrice and died.’ 

‘Did his blood run out!’ cried Jack, 
who had been sitting cross-legged on the 
rug, with his eyes fixed in breathless in- 
terest on Molly’s face, ‘did his blood run 
out—oh! a great lot, and was it black ?’ 

‘Why black ?’ asked Molly, while Jill 


shivered at her brother’s question. 
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‘’Gos in my book!’ said Jack, ‘ the 
dragon’s blood is awful black! Proper 
dragons always is!’ 

‘Then I am sure it was as black as ink,’ 
replied Molly, promptly, ‘for this was a 
most extremely proper dragon, and accus- 
tomed to the best society. Oh! yes—it 
was black, and—and thick—like Day and 
Martin, you know!’ 

Jack nodded with a satisfied air. 

‘Go on!’ he said, condescendingly. ‘ It’s 
a very nice story !’ 

‘I think I like about fairies best!’ said 
Jill, a little plaintively. ‘1 don’t want 
the dragon to be killed!’ 

‘But,’ shouted her brother, ‘he was a 
wicked dragon and ate up the children !’ 

‘Yes, I know, said Jill, tormented be- 
tween the forces of justice and mercy that 
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struggled in her mind. ‘I know—but— 
but—oh, Molly, I don’t know how to say 
it—but—but—but-—’ | 

‘Never mind Jill, Molly!’ said Jack. 
‘She’s only a girl—and girls never like 
killing things! I do—when they are 
nasty! but go on, what happened then ?’ 

‘Well, resumed Molly, ‘such a tre- 
mendous combat as this, you may well 
imagine, could not take place without 
spectators. All the villagers, attracted by 
the roaring and the trampling, had rushed 
out to see what was going on, and stood 
in a ring round the field; but when all was 
over, and Sir Giorgio stood triumphant, 
and gazed at his dead adversary, he felt a 
little hurt that nobody came forward to 
congratulate him. In fact, instead of 


shouts and acclamations of joy, a dead 
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silence prevailed, which was so embarrass- 
ing, that at last he turned to the rustics. 
Pointing proudly to the corpse oft the 
dragon, he said, in clear tones, i. 

‘“ Do not be afraid! He is quite dead, 
I assure you!” 

‘¢ Ay, so he be!” at last said one ancient 
man. ‘He be real dead and no mistake, 
and I don’t myself say as how I am main 
sorry ; but I hope, sir, as how youll men- 
tion it warn’t our doing! We didn’t ask 
your honour to kill him, now did we, nor 
make no complaint ?” 

‘“ Whatever do you mean?” asked Sir 
Giorgio, staring at the man in amazement. 
“ Ave you not glad to have this cruel beast, 
who devours your children, and must keep 
you in perpetual terror, slain ?” 


“Well,” responded the villager, “ he 
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didn’t come often, you see, sir, and as to 
children, why, there’s lots of children— 
a-most too many for some of us—but it is 
old Sir Pokinhouls—oh! lawks, here he 
comes !” 

‘And indeed just then Earl Pokinhouls, 
followed by a troop of men-at-arms, came 
riding on to the ground, and when the old 
gentleman saw his venerable pet dragon 
stretched cold and stiff on the turf, with 
his paws turned pathetically up to the sky, 
he became perfectly purple with rage and 
indignation. 

‘“’ Who has done this?” he shouted, in 
a voice of thunder. “What cowardly 
villain has done this ?” 

‘“ Cowardly villain!” cried Sir Giorgio, 
stepping forward and confronting the 


raging earl. “ What do you mean by 
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cowardly villam? J have “slaim. the 
dragon. I have released this country 
from the scourge of this fearful beast, 
who laid waste its fields and devoured its 
children.” 

‘“ Ghildren !” screamed the earl, per- 
fectly beside himself with grief and passion. 
“ What matters a dozen or two of beggarly 
children! Children! Why, they swarm, 
just like blackbeetles ! But my dragon !— 
the most splendid specimen—quite unique 
—hundreds of years old, and not such an- 
other in the three kingdoms! You—you 
ruffian—you! Men-at-arms, seize him! 
Take him and that scamp of a boy who is 
with him. Carry them to the castle, and 
put them in the moat dungeon. He shall 
be tried for murder and theft.” 


‘And to Giorgio’s utter and speechless 
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amazement he found himself seized by the 
earl’s followers, his hands bound behind 
him, and in an incredibly short time, 
spite of his protestations and threats, he 
and Alphonso were deposited in a gloomy, 
damp dungeon, with a stone floor, and a 
vaulted roof, only lit by one small aperture, 
through which stole a feeble ray of light, 
and a faint breath of air. Then, after a 
night of cold and discomfort, they were 
brought up the next day, into the castle 
hall, and tried before the earl, who was 
chief justice of that barony ; and plenty of 
evidence being forthcoming that Sir Giorgio 
had killed the dragon, without any personal 
provocation on the dragon’s part, he was 
condemned to death for murder, with no 
extenuating circumstances, and it was 


decreed that his head should be cut off 
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the next morning at eight o’clock in the 
courtyard of the castle. 

‘“ And the squire can be hung,” said 
the earl. “It is evident that he aided 
and abetted his master, and has imbibed 
his cruel and ruthless spirit, and preven- 
tion is better than cure. We shall have 
all the young ruffians in the country going 
about destroying our most ancient and 
cherished institutions, if the mischief is 
not checked with a firm hand at once.” ’ 

‘Oh! but I say, Molly, cried Jack, 
remonstratingly, ‘what a jolly shame! 
He wasn’t really going to cut off the 
brave knight’s head, was he?—the old 
earl, I mean ?’ 

‘Oh! yes, he was, responded Molly, 
cheerfully. ‘ You see he was so fond of 


his dragon—and it really was his dragon, 
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and he didn’t see why people should 
interfere with his property. But I have 
forgotten to mention before that Earl 
Pokinhouls had a daughter—a beautiful 
young maiden, whose name was Marjorie. 
She was of a most sweet disposition, and 
also very industrious, working at her ta- 
pestry among her ladies, and singing like 
a lark among the gloomy castle chambers. 
Of course the news of the death of the 
dragon, and the arrest of the young knight, 
soon came to her ears; and on the morning 
of the trial, she went down into the min- 
strels’ gallery, from whence she could see 
the hall, and hear all that went on, and 
when she saw what a noble young knight 
Sir Giorgio was, and heard him condemned 


to death for slaying the dragon, Marjorie’s 
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heart was fit to break with grief and pity. 
For to tell the truth Marjorie had hated 
the dragon, and had been frightened out 
of her wits whenever she went for a walk, 
lest she should meet him strolling about, 
and she was only too thankful that the 
horrible thing was dead, and would scare 
her no more. And now that her deliverer, 
for so she thought of him, was to be pun- 
ished with death for his valorous deed, 
she was overwhelmed with sorrow. 

‘“Tt really cannot be allowed,” she 
sobbed, to her favourite bower maiden. 
“ Something must be done to prevent such 
wicked injustice ; but oh! Prudence, what 
can we do ?” 

‘“T am sure I can’t think!” replied 


Prudence, also weeping, “such a hand- 
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some gentleman, and that poor young 
squire too |” 

‘““We must save them, Prudence,” ex- 
claimed the Lady Marjorie, “we must 
save them. It is our duty. And there 
is no time to be lost. Let us think what 
can be done!” and she clasped her beau- 
tiful head between her white hands to 
assist the mental process. ‘‘ Who has 
the keys,” she went on, after a moment or 
two of silence, “‘ the keys of the dungeons, 
I mean ?” 

‘“ Oh! they are always taken to your 
papa!” answered Prudence. “ Giles takes 
them up after supper, and your pa takes 
them to bed with him, and puts them under 
his pillow, I think !” 

‘“T don’t fancy he would do that!” said 
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Marjorie, slowly; ‘‘ they would be lumpy, 
you know. I remember now. When he 
had the influenza last winter, and I used 
to take him his gruel, I recollect seeing 
them on a table by his bedside. Prudence 
—is everybody gone to bed?” 

‘“ Yes miss. Why,it must be past ten 
by the moon !” 

‘“Then take off your shoes, and put 
them in your pocket,” said the Lady Mar- 
jorie, divesting herself of those appendages 
as she spoke, “and follow me!” 

‘Thus did these two brave maidens 
steal down the turret stairs till they came 
to the door of Earl Pokinhouls’ chamber, 
where certain sounds assured them that 
that noble person was sleeping peacefully ; 


and the Lady Marjorie, signing to Pru- 
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dence to wait for her, gently lifted the 
latch and entered. Fortunately the moon 
was shining brightly through the high 
casement, and by its ight Marjorie’s quick 
eye detected the gleam of metal on the 
table by the side of the bed, on which her 
loving father lay snoring gently. Softly 
she raised the keys, and fled, shutting the 
door gently behind her, and then swiftly 
she descended to the castle hall. 

‘““The sentinels!” she whispered to 
Prudence, who had followed. 

‘“They are all asleep,’ whispered 
Prudence in return. ‘“Can’t you hear 
them ?” 

‘And indeed nothing but the deep 
breathing of the faithful guardians of the 


castle stirred its profound silence. 
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‘“ But we shall wake them when we 
open the doors!” answered Marjorie. 
‘‘ Are there sentinels at all the gates ?” 

‘No, not at the little postern. The 
lock is so rusty, they trust to its screech- 
ing, but I can get some oil.” 

‘“ Quick, quick, do so,” replied Mar- 


jorie, “and then to the dungeon !” 


‘Now poor Sir Giorgio had had a sad 
time since his trial. It is hard to die at 
any time, but it is harder when you are 
young and full of hope, and moreover feel 
yourself unjustly and cruelly condemned. 
But he had determined to show no sign 
of fear, or in any way let the accusation 
of cowardice be cast at him. So he had 


spent his time between meditation and 
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efforts to cheer and strengthen poor Al- 
phonso, and at night they had both dropped 
into an uneasy sleep, from which they 
were wakened by the grating of the key 
in the dungeon lock. 

‘“Ts it morning so soon?” said Giorgio 
—for the dungeon was so dark that there 
was little difference there between day and 
night. 

‘*« Hush!” answered a soft whisper of 
a voice, “ be silent and follow me. Tread 
softly, as you value your life!” 

‘“ Who are you?” cried Sir Giorgio, but 
in an undertone. ‘‘ Why are you come ?” 

‘To save you!” replied the voice, 
which seemed to proceed from a shadowy 
white figure which he could faintly see 
standing by the door. ‘‘ Hasten—but 


speak not!” 
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‘Greatly wondering, Sir Giorgio and 
Alphonso obeyed the voice, and, treading 
as if they were walking over eggs which 
they feared to break, they followed their 
mysterious guide, or guides, for they soon 
saw there were two, from the dungeon 
door up the narrow stone stairs, along first 
one corridor after another, till at last, 
after a pause, a small low door was thrown 
open, through which the grey light of 
dawn could be seen, and the fresh morning 
air blew coldly. 

‘“ Bly,” said the voice again, “ fly, and 
pause not till you are far away!” 

‘But I will not fly,” said Sir Giorgio, 
“till I know to whom I owe my life;” 
and, seizing the hand of the one who 
spoke, he gently drew her forward into 
the light, and then he saw it was the fair 
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maiden whose pitying face he had caught 
sight of at his trial. 

‘“ Warewell,” she said, when she saw he 
recognised her—‘‘farewell. Be gone as 
fast as ever you can, and—and thank you 
ever so much for killing that horrid old 
dragon. Good-bye;” and here she burst 
into tears, for it suddenly occurred to her 
that she was in a dreadful scrape, and she 
wondered whatever her father would do to 
her when he found it all out. 

‘But Giorgio in a moment guessed her 
thoughts, and refused to go. 

‘“ No,” he cried, “ you are sacrificing 
yourself to save me! Do you think I[ 
will fly and leave you to bear the punish- 
ment? Nothing shall induce me to budge 
one step,—unless—unless—you will go 


with me!” 
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‘Oh! yes,’ sobbed Prudence. “Oh! 
do go, Lady Marjorie. The earl will kill 
us if we stay here. I am sure he will!” 

‘“ JT am quite resolved,” said Sir Giorgio. 
““ Here I stay to meet my fate, unless, dear 
Lady Marjorie, you consent to fly with 
me !” 

‘“ And I won't stir a step,” cried Al- 
phonso, gallantly, ‘‘ unless fair Prudence 
come also !” 

‘“ But—but where can we go?” said 
Marjorie, shyly. ‘“I—I can’t go about 
without a chaperone!” 

‘“ There is a convent about two miles 
off,” replied Sir Giorgio. “ There the good 
nuns will take care of you till we can be 
married.” 

‘“Oh! hurry, hurry,” whispered Pru- 
dence. ‘“ They will be changing guard in 
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an hour, and then all the sentinels will 
wake up and see us; they are safe and 
snoring now!” 

‘So away they fled, those four, through 
the grey of the early dawn, and, long ere 
the castle waked up, they were safe in the 
shelter of the peaceful convent—at least, 
the ladies were, while the gentlemen 
retired to the monastery over the way. 

‘But when the earl found out in the 
morning what had happened, my stars, 
wasn’t he angry! He stamped, and shout- 
ed, and raved, and vowed vengeance on 
everybody; and then he burst into tears, 
and lamented for his daughter and his 
dragon in the same sentence. For a week 
nobody dared speak to him, but then he 
began to calm down a little, though he 


still shed floods of tears over his losses, 
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whenever he happened to think of them. 
The castle was very dull and dismal with- 
out Marjorie, and every day he missed her 
more and more, till he got into such a 
softened mood that at last his trusty 
chamberlain ventured to remark that half 
a loaf was better than no bread. 

‘“ What do you mean by that?” growled” 
the earl.’ 

©“ Well,” answered ‘Sir Rolf, “ you can't 
bring the poor dear dragon back to life, 
but you can have your daughter whenever 
you like to give your consent! Sir 
Giorgio is a very rising young man, the 
son of the king’s chief baron, and in great 
favour at court. In fact, he is by no means 
a bad match for the Lady Marjorie, whose 
dowry is not so large as could be 


wished !” 
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‘“ Um,” said the earl. ‘ Well, perhaps 
there is something in that!” 

‘** And then, as to the poor dear dragon,” 
went on Sir Rolf, ‘he really was very ex- 
pensive. A sheep every day, not to speak 
of the ox on a Sunday. And he was, poor 
thing, getting a little into his dotage, I 
fear. He was so singularly indiscrimin- 
ating. Why, you know Bacon, the swine- 
herd? Well, he has nine girls, and only 
one boy, and what must the dragon do but 
choose that boy. As Bacon said, he 
wouldn’t have grumbled if it had been one 
of the lasses. Last year, besides, I find he 
ate twenty-six children—one a fortnight— 
and the people said they really couldn’t 
spare more than one a month. So on the 


whole, earl, things might be worse.” 
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‘« Well,” said the earl, after reflecting a 
short time, “ well, perhaps you are right, 
chamberlain. You may send a card, if you 
like, and invite Sir Giorgio and his wife 
here to dinner on Tuesday.” ’ 
© Please, Miss Molly, said the voice 

of Eliza, the small maid, who, as Molly 
ceased speaking, opened the door just wide 
enough to allow her small and rather 
smudgy person to be somewhat imperfectly 
seen, ‘ please, there’s a lady and gentleman 
as wants to see you ! 

Molly turned round with Jill still on 
her lap. 

‘ Where are they, Lizzie, she said. ‘ Have 
you shown them into the other room ?’ 

‘No, miss. They’re in the ‘all i 

‘Oh! bring them in here!’ cried Molly, 
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jumping up and depositing Jill on her 
legs. Then, seeing faces dimly looming 
over Lizzie’s shoulder, she went forward 
to meet—Mrs. Driver and Maurice. 

‘I beg your pardon,’ said Molly, con- 
fused, ‘I am so sorry you have been left 
out there. Lizzie is not much accustomed 
to visitors. Please come in, ‘and excuse 
an untidy room.’ 

‘It doesn’t look untidy, said Mrs. 
Driver, glancing round, ‘ but it looks lived 
in, which is just what a room wants, to be 
thoroughly comfortable. Is there anything 
more depressing in this world than a com- 
pany room? But it is I who ought to 
apologise for coming so unceremoniously, 
but I wanted Maurice to bring me to call 
on you and Mrs. Howard, and this was the 


only hour he had free.’ 
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‘It is very kind of you, I am sure, said 
Molly. ‘ Mrs. Howard will be in directly, 
I think; she has just gone in to see a 
‘neighbour who is ill. She will be very 
pleased to see you.’ 

Fortunately very soon Mrs. Howard did 
come in, and, of course, Mrs. Driver turned 
to her, and Maurice, who had been making 
friends with Jack and Jill, was able to get 
Molly to himself. 

‘So you have just been telling them a 
jolly story, Jack says!’ he said. 

‘Oh, I experiment on them!’ answered 
Molly, laughing, ‘ to find out what pleases 
the juvenile mind. Unluckily what does 
so, does not always have the same effect 
on the publishing mind!’ 

‘And you really have made up your 


mind to a literary career ?’ 
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‘Yes, if I can attain to so splendid a 
height. I daresay it seems foolishly am- 
bitious to you, but I can but try, and if I 
fail 

‘What then ?’ he inquired. 


’ she paused. 


‘Why, then, answered Molly, who was 
anxious that there should be no mistake 
in his mind as to her lowly and impecu- 
nious position, ‘then I must try gover- 
nessing again, or go as a companion to an 
old lady !’ 

‘Why an old lady?’ he replied. ‘ Old 
ladies are not the only people who require 
companions !’ 

‘They are generally the only people 
who pay them!’ retorted Molly. ‘And I 
warn you, I have a sordid mind. I like 


to be paid! I have no sympathy with 
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those generous folks who advertise, “ Sal- 
ary no object !”’ 

‘My dear, said Mrs. Howard, turning to 
Molly, ‘ Mrs. Driver is kind enough to ask 
you and me and Cecil to her afternoon. 
“at home” on Thursday. Do you know 
if Cecil has any engagement for that day ?” 

‘No, not for the afternoon, I think, 
replied Molly. 

‘Then we shall expect you,’ said Mrs. 
Driver, who soon afterwards rose to go. 

‘Good-bye, my dear,’ she said to Molly, 
looking at her earnestly; and then, sud- 
denly bending forward, she kissed her 
cheek. 

Molly came back slowly into the room, 
after seeing her visitors out of the door 


and into the fly which had brought them. 
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Mrs. Howard was sitting, looking very 
thoughtful. 

‘ He seems a very nice young man,’ she 
said, as Molly came and stood by the man- 
tel-piece. ‘But we shall miss you, my 
dear !’ 

‘Miss me? What do you mean ?’ cried 
Molly, her cheek flushing hotly. 

‘Mean! Why, it is as plain as a pike- 
staff,’ said Mrs. Howard, gently nodding 
her head. ‘ He is over head and ears in love 
with you, and his mother is not going to 
object.’ 

‘Oh, Mrs. Howard, what nonsense !’ ex- 
claimed Molly. ‘There is nothing of the 
sort. Why, I haven’t seen him half-a- 
dozen times. I know nothing about 


him!’ 
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‘Ah, well, we shall see—we shall see!’ 
murmured Mrs. Howard. ‘But we shall 


miss you very much indeed !’ 


190 


CHAPTER III. 


Mrs. Driver’s visit to Molly was the 
result of a long conversation with her 
son. All that winter she had silently 
watched him, and silently done all she 
could to draw him away from what she 
deemed a foolish fancy. But she had been 
perfectly aware that she had failed in her 
design, and now had come the suspicion 
that if she continued her opposition, mute 


though it had been, she would lose the 
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confidence which had hitherto been un- 
broken between them. And, too, she was 
compelled to admit that an attraction 
which had remained powerful through so 
many discouraging circumstances, could 
not be of a very frivolous character ; 
and, when by this chance meeting all the 
old feelings were revived in fresh fervour, 
Mrs. Driver reflected that it might be wise 
to capitulate gracefully in good time. 
However she, one evening, mildly sug- 
gested that Molly, charming as she was 
in herself, had uncomfortable relations and 
antecedents; but even this last weapon was 
baffled by Maurice frankly admitting that 
such was the case, that he would much 
have preferred that such should not have 
been the case, but that, as it was, the good 


must be taken with the evil. 
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‘And, after all, the wife is the person 
one has to do with, and’ no one can say a 
word against Miss Scobell personally!’ 
said Maurice, loftily. © 

So Mrs. Driver, wise in her generation, 
capitulated all along the line, and soon the 
subtle, indescribable personal charm that 
Molly possessed, threw its spell over Mrs. 
Driver also, and Maurice laughed at. her, 
and declared she was as much in love as he 
was. But the more she saw of Molly, and 
she managed to see a good deal of her, the 
more the little lady began to feel uneasy 
about her son. For to her immense sur- 
prise, and rather to her indignation also, 
she discovered that Molly was not a bit 
in love with Maurice. She liked him, and 
liked to talk to him, that was evident, and 


took immense interest in his work, but she 
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was not in love with him. Was there 
; anyone else’? That was a question which 
Mrs. Driver set herself to find out with 
a finesse that would have done credit to 
any diplomat, and she was relieved, not 
to say amused, by the discovery, that if 
there were a rival in the shape of aman, it 
was only elderly Mr. Johnson, for whom 
Molly had so fervent an admiration, and 
so grateful an affection, that Mrs. Driver 
did not doubt she would have married him 
at once, if he had asked her. But, also 
greatly to her amusement, Mrs. Driver had 
a shrewd suspicion that Mr. Johnson’s 
thoughts strayed in quite a different direc- 
tion, and were directed to quite a different 
person than Molly. 

‘It is her work that is Maurice’s rival!’ 

Yes, that was what Mrs. Driver was 
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forced to admit one day at last, when re- 
flecting on the subject. It took her along 
time to realise this fact, as must be the 
case with new things generally, and to Mrs. 
Driver’s mind this was an entirely frésh 
and modern idea. She had heard of it, 
but had never believed in it before. In 
her young days, girls thought of marriage 
as their one road to position and wealth, 
that was their profession, the art to which 
it was the right and proper thing to devote 
their energies; and these modern ideas 
which put marriage in a subordinate and 
second place, and music, painting, author- 
ship, or teaching in the first, as a woman’s 
object in life, were very strange to her. But 
Mrs. Driver had a candid spirit, and once 
she realised a truth, she did not seek to 


conceal it or brush it away from her mind. 
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Now the question was, how far would 
Molly’s enthusiasm and ambition carry 
her! 

‘Tt is all very well, thought the little 
lady, ‘but when she begins to realize that 
Maurice loves her, she must love him! 
My Maurice, so clever, so handsome, who 
might have had the pick of the whole neigh- 
bourhood. Why, there is Laura Raynor 
—with twenty thousand pounds, and such 
a stylish figure, and relations in the Govy- 
ernment, she would just jump for joy if 
she had Molly's chance! 

Meantime, Molly was really beginning to 
realise what was looming around her, and 
it certainly caused a certain perturbation 
and excitement in her mind. Maurice’s 
looks and words could hardly be mistaken, 
his mother’s hints were by no means 
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obscure, while Mrs. Howard and Cecil 
seemed to regard the matter as finally 
settled, and poor Frank, who had_ since 
that first party been utterly and entirely 
devoted to Molly, was now plunged into 
the deepest disconsolateness. 

But still Molly herself had not at all 
made up her mind to that end which all the 
others regarded as inevitable, and felt rather 
injured by the certainty displayed by her 
friends. Maurice was a pleasant young 
fellow, he was clever and interesting—she 
quite admitted it, but as to marrying him, 
that was quite another pair of shoes! 
Just now she did not want to marry any- 
body. She wanted to live her own life, 
and make her own way, and attain her 
own ambition. And, deeper still, she 


could not marry anyone without telling 
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them all the miserable story of her 
brother’s crime, and she shrank, with an 
indescribable shrinking, from entering 
once again into that wretched and dis- 
graceful history. She did not guess that 
Maurice knew it. What she felt was, that 
if he did propose to her,—and she was very 
much afraid he would do so soon, fence it 
off as she might,—she must either refuse 
him at once—or tell him all about it. 
And rather to her own surprise, and much 
to her inward wrath and indignation with 
herself, she was not quite sure that she 
did wish to refuse him altogether. Some 
small, prophetic spirit whispered to her, 
that she might perhaps regret it, if she did 
so, and she could not altogether stifle that 
whisper. If Maurice would wait, and be 


reasonable, and give her time to find out 
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what she did want! Yet,if she did tell 
him about Ralph, probably he would 
draw back. He could not wish to marry 
a girl whose brother was an escaped 
criminal! Then she would have plenty 
of time to follow out her ambition quite 
uninterruptedly ; but at this point of 
reflection, Molly, most inconsistently, 
generally began to cry. 

Meanwhile, she could not deny that she 
was having a very pleasant time, To 
anyone who has been a good deal ‘sat 
upon’ and snubbed, relegated to corners, 
and generally treated with marked indiffer- 
ence, it is a wonderful experience to be 
made much of, to be brought forward, and 
treated as a guest, whom a host delighteth 


to honour. Maurice’s quiet devotion, and 
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his mother’s open affection, began to cast 
a spell-over Molly. She was cherished, 
and made much of, and introduced to all 
the most important. friends of the family, 
and for her sake Cecil Howard was made 
much of also. One night Cecil informed 
her, with the most rapturous delight, that 
a great music-publisher, who had been 
present and heard her and Molly sing 
‘ Just a handful of flowers,’ had agreed to 
publish the composition, and that a well- 
known singer would include it among the 
songs she was to sing at her next concert. 

‘And itis all you, you darling!’ cried 
Cecil, embracing Molly in the cab, whicl: 
was taking them home from a musical- 
party at Mrs. Driver's. ‘And oh, Molly, 


I want to speak to you seriously !’ 
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‘Well, speak away, answered Molly, 
“but it is rather difficult. to hear you in 
this rattling old cab.’ 

‘Never mind,’ shouted Cecil. ‘I can’t 
wait. Oh! Molly, he is so miserable !’ 

‘Who is miserable?’ asked Molly, 
calmly. 

‘Why, he—Mr. Driver. He says you 
never give him a chance to speak to 
you.’ 

‘Oh! what a story!’ cried Molly. ‘I 
was talking to him ever so long to-night.’ 

‘Oh! yes, among a lot of people, all 
about Early English, and triforiums, and 
stuff. But he can never get you to him- 
self, he says.’ 

‘He seems to have got you to himself, at 
any rate!’ put in Molly. 


‘I wish I could make you jealous!’ 
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answered Cecil, a little resentfully. ‘I 
would if I could; but he cares more for 
your little finger than the whole of 
anybody else.’ 

‘My little finger is much obliged to 
him,’ replied Molly, holding up that 
member; ‘ but I really cannot cut it off to 
please him. Perhaps he would like to 
hang it on his watch-chain. I notice he 
is rather fond of odd trifles !’ 

‘Molly, you are a_ heartless little 
brute!’ declared the exasperated Cecil, 
‘and you don’t deserve your good luck 
one bit. Any other girl would give her 
ears to have such a chance as you are 
throwing away. But you will be sorry 
some day !’ 

‘I wonder if I shall?’ thought Molly 
that night, as she sat meditatively on the 
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edge of her bed. ‘I wonder if I do like 
him--enough? They all seem sure, at 
any rate, that he likes me. It is very per- 
plexing, but then that is, I suppose, a 
proof that Iam not in love. If I were, I 
expect I should know it. Oh, dear! what 
a bother it is—and yet it is rather nice. 
Nobody ever made a fuss about me before, 
and it is rather a delightful experience!’ 
Poor Molly! Her delightful experi- 
ence, even as she thought of it that night, 
was alas! then drawing to its close. The 
Fates do indeed seem jealous of the brief- 
est span of mortal happiness to some of 
their victims, and the blow that all along 
had been preparing for Molly fell that 
very next morning. Molly had for a won- 


der overslept herself—perhaps her medi- 
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tations had kept her wakeful, and only 
towards morning had she dropped asleep, 
so that she was down a little late, and 
found that all the rest of the household 
had departed to their respective avoca- 
tions, and left the teapot under the cosy 
for her benefit. But teapot and breakfast 
were alike forgotten at the sight of the 
handwriting on a letter which lay beside 
her plate. It had been re-directed on 
from Bembury. 

‘It is from Ralph,’ she said to herself, 
as she snatched it up and tore it open 


with hands that trembled a little. 


‘Dear Morty,’ (it began,) ‘ you will be 
surprised at the above address,’ (here 


Molly paused and glanced at the corner 
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of the paper, and was indeed startled 
when she read, 21, Cornford Road, Stock- 
well,) ‘but I found the climate of South 
America disagree with me extremely. 
Indeed, if I had stayed longer, I should 
certainly have died, as I got fever almost 
as soon as I landed, and never really got 
rid of it all the months I was there; so I 
borrowed a little money, and have come 
back again, though I am sorry to say I 
am not much better. It is awkward not 
being able to go about quite freely, else I 
should have run down to Bembury. Of 
course I was very sorry to hear of mother’s 
death. It was some months before I got 
your letter, as 1 had been up in the coun- 
try trying for work—in fact, I only just 


received it before starting for home. Please 
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write me particulars. At present I am 
known as Mr. Richard Jones to above ad- 
dress. I shall be glad of the money, too, 
as soon as you can safely send it. 

‘Yours affectionately, 


‘ RALPH.’ 


Molly sat down trembling with the 
letter in her hand. At first she felt too 
confused to comprehend all it meant, but 
gradually, as her brain cleared, she began 
to realise the situation. Her brother was 
here in England, where, in the eye of 
justice, he was an outlaw, an escaped 
criminal, who must be continually in peril 
of arrest, and whose punishment, if he 
were taken, would be probably greatly in- 


creased by his evasion of justice. He must 
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go continually in fear, continually in dis- 
guise. And how was he to live? He 
could not come forward openly and seek 
work. Oh, what madness on his part to 
return! Her very heart turned sick within 
her, as thus crowding upon her mind 
came all the consequences of this return. 
Then, too, he said he was ill, but Molly 
did not pay much heed to that part of his 
communication. She was too accustomed 
to the plea of indisposition, which had 
always in years past played a considerable 
part in his excuses for idleness and failure. 

The first thing to do, however, was to 
see him. Fortunately she had not much 
she was obliged to do that morning, only 
a proof or two to correct, which would 


soon be done. She had planned to go to 
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the reading-room at the British Museum, 
but that must be put aside. She poured 
out a cup of tea and drank it, tried vainly 
to eat a morsel of toast, and then went off 
‘on her mission, after consulting a map of 
London as to the best way of arriving at 
her destination. 

It was some distance to go, and in- 
volved following a rather intricate route. 
First she had to take train to a station 
where she could strike one of the great 
South London Roads. Then a tramear 
took her within ten minutes’ walk of the 
address, but there were several turnings 
to track out, before at last she saw ‘ Corn- 
ford Road’ written up over an oil and 
colour shop which occupied the corner 


position. 
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Cornford Road was not an inviting look- 
ing locality. It was narrow, dirty, and ill- 
kept, greasy pieces of paper and cabbage- 
stalks decorating the gutter at various 
distances. The houses, broken here and 
there by shops of a very depressing char- 
acter, were tall, lean, and had a lank and 
starved appearance. Some were evidently 
lodging-houses, while others bore by the 
side of their doors, plates intimating to 
the passers-by that various trades and 
callings were carried on within their walls. 
That they were carried on with little suc- 
cess from a worldly point of view, was the 
reflection forced on the minds of most 
beholders. No. 21 was not more cheerful 
in aspect than its neighbours. A  fly- 
spotted bill of ‘ Apartments’ hung below 


a dingy blind in the front parlour window, 
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and a dirty white cat looked up from 
gnawing a bone in the area, with a furtive 
snarl, as Molly rang the bell. 

The door was opened by a stout woman, 
with rough, unkempt hair, and a black 
smear down her nose, whose stuff gown, 
of a dingy and uncertain tint, had appar- 
ently been made for her when she was 
considerably slimmer in figure. Storm 
and stress had forced gaps and rents of 
various dimensions about the body, while 
hooks and eyes, which had given up the 
ghost in the daily struggle of existence, 
were replaced by pins of great strength 
and fortitude. She stared at Molly very 
hard as she timidly asked if Mr. Richard 
Jones was in. 

‘Jones,’ responded the woman, medita- 
tively, ‘let me see!—yes—that’s the top 
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floor back. J don’t know if he’s in, though 
I guess he is. He don’t seem over fond 
of going out, it strikes me. But you can 
go up and see, if you like!’ 

She let Molly into the passage as she 
spoke, and banged the front door behind 
her. Then she pointed to the staircase. 

‘Right up a-top, she said, ‘fust door 
on your left ’and as you goes up;’ and 
retired herself down a flight of stairs ap- 
parently leading to the lower regions. 

Molly followed her directions, going up 
the dirty wooden staircase till she came to 
the top landing. There were two doors, 
one opposite her which stood wide open, 
revealing a bare apartment furnished ap- 
parently by an easel and little else, save 
some odds and ends - pertaining to the 


studio of an artist, who had not yet 
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mounted far on the ladder of fame. The 
other on the left was closed, and at this 
she knocked. 

‘Come in,’ said a voice, that she recog- 
nised with a curious mixture of pain and 
pleasure. 

She opened the door, and entered a 
small room with a sloping ceiling, fur- 
nished in the sparest manner as a bed- 
room. 

‘Hallo, Molly Ralph Scobell started 
up from the bed on the outside of which 
he was lying with an old travelling rug 
wrapped round his shoulders. ‘Ts that 
you.’ 

But Molly stopped speechless for a mo- 
ment, horrified at his appearance, and 
then ran up to him, and threw her arms 
round his neck. 
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‘Ralph,’ she cried, ‘oh, my poor Ralph. 
You are ill!’ 

‘Tl, yes, of course I am,’ he said, twist- 
ing himself out of her embrace, and wrap- 
ping the rug closer round him, while he 
crouched down to a bit of fire, which, sum- 
mer as it was, burnt low in the grate. 
‘Didn't I tell you I had been ill. Itisa 
beastly climate over there, just beastly ; 
and then I got fever, and then I got cold, 
and then I got fever again, and then com- 
ing over I got another chill, and between 
it all I have been pretty bad. And here 
it is beastly, too. But I shall be better 
when I get into a better place. I think I 
shall go to Switzerland, and then to Italy 
for the winter, as soon as you hand me 
over the money!’ 


‘What money do you mean, Ralph ?’ 
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‘What money do I mean!’ he repeated, 
staring at her. ‘Why, my money—my 
share. You told me mother had left it 
between us |’ 

‘But I haven’t your share, Ralph,’ she 
replied. ‘The executors hold it till they 
could hear from you.’ 

‘The devil they do! And who are the 
executors ?’ 

‘The rector and Mr. Halford. You must 
ask them, Ralph.’ 

‘T ask them!’ he cried, with a harsh 
laugh, getting up and walking about the 
room, with the rug falling in queer folds 
and corners about him. ‘Oh, yes, put 
my head into the trap with a vengeance. 
Why, of course they would be down on 
me in a moment, and tell the bobbies 


where I was!’ 
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‘But, Ralph, I do hope—they—the 
police—will not trouble. There is only 
about the man at Bembury, and he is quite 
well now.’ 

‘There is old White’s money!’ 

‘No. I paid him the hundred pounds 
and interest, and he won’t prosecute you!’ 

‘Well,’ said Ralph, irritably, ‘I call 
that downright waste and extravagance. 
Of course he will prosecute, or the other 
fellow in his name, and I shall be put in 
quod just as much as if you hadn’t paid a 
penny. How could you be so stupid 
when we both are so hard-up for cash !’ 

‘I thought it right to do so—as soon as 
I could,’ said Molly, humbly, rather flat- 
tened by this view of the subject. ‘ At any 
rate he has the money, and surely they 


cannot punish you now?’ 
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‘Yes, they will,’ said Ralph, gloomily, 
‘for contempt of court, or some such hum- 
bug. Law is such a beastly thing, there is 
no knowing where it won't catch you. But 
look here, Moll, I must have some money ! 
I had to pay the old hag downstairs a lot 
in advance, because | had no reference. 
She is an impertinent old prying thing, 
too, and is always poking her nose into 
things which don’t concern her. I shall 
have to pay up again ina couple of days, 
and I have only a shilling or so left. I 
want some more coals. You call this sum- 
mer, but I don’t, and I must have a bit of 
fire, or I shiver from morning to night, and 
I want some better food, and some wine 
and brandy!’ 

Molly took out her purse. 


‘Lean give you two jyounds.’ she said 
to) y) ? 
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taking out the two sovereigns she had 
brought with her in anticipation of this 
request. ‘I can’t give you any more now, 
because I have to pay Mrs. Howard on 
Monday for my month’s board.’ 

‘Who is Mrs. Howard?’ enquired 
Ralph. 

‘It is where I am living. I left Bem- 
bury after dear mother died, and I board 
with her. She is very kind, and I live 
very cheaply !’ 

‘Well, give us the two pounds, but I 
must have some more in a day or two. 
You had better write to those old chaps at 
Bembury, and say you have heard from 
me, and if they send the money to you, 
you will forward it to me. And I say— 
just go out and buy me some dinner, 


there’s a good girl—a nice chop I think 
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[ll have, and then see if you can get the 
old harridan downstairs to cook it for me 
properly, not all burnt up to a cinder or 
else raw! Ugh! how cold it is ! here he 
poked the fire and flung on the last hand- 
ful of coals. ‘Oh, yes, and you can send 
+n some more coals! There is a little 
greengrocer’s shop close by where they 
sell em!’ 

‘Then you must give me back one of 
the sovereigns, said Molly. ‘I have not 
enough money besides.’ 

Grumbling, he produced the coin, and 
Molly went out and did his errands. Then, 
when she had seen him have his meal, 
though he ate but little of his chop, even 
though Molly had coaxed Mrs. Saxby to 
let her cook it herself, he lay down again 


upon his bed, and she covered him up with 
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the rug and begged him to try to rest. 
But the restless, feverish motions and 
troublesome cough filled her with appre- 
hension, and it was with a very heavy 
heart that at last she said good-bye, and 
went out into the drizzling, east-wind rain 
which, though it was July, filled the 
streets with mud and misery. 

As she went along she pondered deeply 
as to what it would be wise for her to do. 
She would certainly write to the or 
and tell him that she knew of Ralph’s 
whereabouts, and ask him if possible to 
send her the money. She need not say 
that her brother was in England, though 
she felt sure he would not betray Ralph 
even if she did. She was not so certain 
about Mr. Halford, and possibly the rector 


would not have power to act alone, and in 
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the meantime she must procure help in 
some way. She quite saw that Ralph 
meant to throw himself entirely upon her, 
and, with her small resources, it would be 
difficult indeed to meet his claims. Her 
little portion, already reduced by the pay- 
ment of the sum of which he had de- 
frauded his master, must be further dipped 
into; for what she earned, with her tiny 
dividend, only just paid her own expenses, 
even though she exercised the sternest 
economy. She must apply at once to Mr. 
Johnson, who had undertaken to invest 
her money for her, and ask him to sell 
out twenty or thirty pounds. Perhaps she 
had better go to him at once, and tell him 
all about her troubles. It would save 
delay, and it was easier to explain by word 


of mouth than to write. And he would be 
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able to tell her if her brother was likely 
to get his money. She had been obliged 
to confide all the circumstances to him 
when she had paid away that hundred and 
five pounds to Ralph’s employer. 

She stood up in a doorway and looked 
in her purse to see if she had enough 
money to pay her fare; and, finding she 
had sufficient, provided she walked to 
the station a mile-and-a-half distant, she 
trudged through the mud and wet, re- 
volving in her mind many plans for earn- 
ing more money. If she could get a 
resident-governess’s post, perhaps she had 
better give up her writing and take it— 
and so let Ralph have all the rest. As to 
his earning anything for himself, it was no 
use hoping or expecting it. Besides, now 


he was ill, really ill she feared, and he 
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must have a doctor as soon as she could 
get the money from Mr. Johnson. 

It was getting towards evening when 
she reached her destination. As, in walk- 
ing from the station to Mr. J ohnson’s 
house, she passed the end of the road where 
Mrs. Driver lived, a curious dull pang of 
sorrow struck through her heart. All the 
bright pleasant time had not only come 
to an end, but it seemed to her as if it 
had happened long ago. It could not be 
only this morning, surely, that she had had 
Ralph’s letter, it must be weeks since. A 
faint bitter smile touched her lips as she 
thought that she need no longer trouble 
about Maurice’s attentions. They would 
end pretty abruptly now. And, moreover, 
the old sense of bitter disgrace came flood- 


ing back into her mind. She had sunk 
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down into a dim and horrible region, far 
removed from the open bright life of hon- 
ourable men and women. She was branded, 
marked, smirched by her brother’s sin, and 
hadnorightany longerto mingle with people 
whose lives were pure, and free from shame 
and crime. If only she and Ralph could 
fly away somewhere, and hide themselves 
from the eyes of any who had known 
them, that would be the best that could 
happen. 

A further disappointment awaited her at 
Mr. Johnson’s door. He was away abroad, 
and would not be home for some days. 
No, they did not know his address! In 
his last letter, he had said he should be 
moving about from place to place, and that 
they had better not forward any more 


‘letters, as he should be back soon. 
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Molly turned and went away sorrowfully, 
feeling she had wasted her time and her 
money. When she reached home, she was 
cold, wet, and worn out with fatigue and 
exhaustion, for she had eaten nothing all 
day. Mrs. Howard, who was sitting alone 
as she came in, gave a little cry of aston- 
ishment and dismay as she caught sight 
of the white drawn face. 

‘My dear,’ she said, ‘whatever is the 
matter !’ 

Then Molly broke down and sobbed 
out her trouble with her head on Mrs. 
Howard’s lap. 

‘You won't like to keep me here any 
longer,’ she gasped, being almost too worn 
out to retain her common sense. 

‘Now, Molly, said Mrs. Howard, really 
quite sternly, ‘don’t talk such frightful 
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nonsense! Why, if I had a spare corner, 
that poor boy should come here at once 
and we would nurse him well. But, as to 
money, I have some in the Savings Bank 
that will carry us along till Mr. Johnson 
comes back. It is only a week at latest— 
and I am sure Mrs. Driver—!’ 

‘Oh! no, oh! no,’ cried Molly, ‘dear 
Mrs. Howard, promise me not to say a word 
to her. No—I will write to Miss Leonard, 
she will help me now though she always 
said Ralph ought to have stayed and faced 
his punishment, and I begin to think 
she was right. But she won’t refuse to 
help me now. It is only so unfortunate 
that both she and Mr. Johnson should 
be abroad. But do not tell anyone, 
except Cecil, and especially—not one 


word yet—to Mrs. Driver or—or her son. 
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They will know soon enough, and I would 
rather die than take one sixpence from 


them !’ 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THERE is a great deal that is sustaining 
and strengthening in being used to mis- 
fortune. Happy people—people who 
are accustomed to prosperity and fair 
weather—usually make a great fuss over 
their sorrows. They cry out to heaven 
and earth to know why they should be 
afflicted, and feel that the times are indeed 
out of joint when such things can happen. 


But habit engenders a sort of dull en- 
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durance that acts in some sort as an 
anesthetic, and deadens our suffering. 
Molly had all her life been accustomed to 
‘go softly’ among cloudy circumstances, 
and the sunshine which of late had been 
shed on her life had seemed to her to have 
something unreal and strange about it. It 
was a transient effect, just as on a stormy 
showery day a gleam of radiant glory will 
suddenly strike across a storm-washed 
world—there will be a space of tender 
blue sky, a blowing of soft airs, a joyous 
burst of light and beauty, and then the 
clouds drive up again, and devour the 
brightness, and all is gloom and dark- 
ness. Molly bade farewell to her sun- 
shine, with a sad little laugh at her folly 
in fancying it could be anything lasting, 
and turned herself, with an odd feeling of 


ra 
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being once more at home again, to face 
out this new development of trouble in a 
spirit of grim determination. 

And indeed the darkness grew darker as 
the days went on, for the next visit to her 
brother proved to her that his indis- 
position was by no means assumed, but a 
very real thing. He was ill, very ill she 
was sure, but at first he quite refused to 
see any doctor—he was not going to have 
any fellow poking and prying there; but 
at last one afternoon, when she found him 
lying almost insensible on his bed, she 
took the matter into her own hands, and 
sent the grimy little maid to fetch the 
nearest medical practitioner. He was a 
young man who had lately started for him- 


self,and was trying to geta practice together, 
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and though, when he heard where his new 
patient lived, he did not anticipate that he 
would prove a very lucrative ‘ client,’ he 
went at once. Was it not a most important 
thing to gain a reputation as being ‘so 
good to the poor. But when he saw 
Molly, he began to feel an interest in the 
ease which he had not anticipated. 

‘Been abroad, has he? and had fever, 
and got a chill just as he returned?’ he 
repeated, slowly, after Molly had ex- 
plained the circumstances, as he looked 
searchingly down at Ralph, who scarcely 
seemed to notice the stranger, or to 
comprehend why he was there. ‘ Are you 
his wife ?’ 

‘No,’ said Molly ; ‘ he is my brother.’ 


‘You live here with him ?’ 
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‘No; but I must stay now.’ 

‘Yes, you must stay—and you ought to 
have a nurse. He is very ill.’ 

‘I can nurse him. I have been accus- 
tomed to illness, and I cannot afford to 
pay for a nurse, even if I should like to 
leave him to a stranger.’ 

‘But you—are you alone? Have you 
no parents—no one to help you?’ 

Molly shook her head. 

‘They are both dead,’ she said; ‘ there 
are only he and I.’ 

‘But you ought to have help. Some- 
times, in cases like this, it is very 
necessary to have help. He is a strong 
man.’ 

‘Will he be delirious?’ asked Molly, 


anxiously. 
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‘Yes, probably there will be paroxysms. 
You ought not to be alone.’ 

‘I cannot help it for the present,’ an- 
swered Molly, a little impatiently ; ‘ but I 
daresay the landlady would help. Tell 
me, please, what to do ?’ 

‘The landlady !’ 

Dr. Rogers shrugged his shoulders ; 
but he said no more on that subject. He 
gave Molly very minute directions, and. 
promised to send the medicine round at 
once. 

‘] will come in again this evening,’ he 
said, ‘ about ten o'clock.’ 

So Molly settled herself down to her 
long watch, after telegraphing to Mrs. 
Howard that her brother was too ill for 


her to leave him, and begging that if any 
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letters came from any of the publishers 
she wrote for, they might be sent on. At 
any rate, she must try to do her work, if 
she could possibly manage it. 

It was a long, long night, though her 
patient gave her plenty of employment. 
She had to keep in the fire, but fortun- 
ately, though it was supposed to be sum- 
mer, the weather was chill and wet, and 
the fire not only kept the room better 
ventilated, but was something cheery amid 
the dreary surroundings. Sometimes Ralph 
would be conscious, and spoke a little, 
complaining of his sufferings, sometimes 
restless, delirious fits came on, and she 
had trouble enough to keep him in bed, 
and then again he would fall into a sort of 
lethargy. But the hours wore themselves 


away, and the daylight broke greyly 
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through the dingy blind, and the sounds 
of life in the street below showed that 
the world was waking up to its work 
again. 

About six o’clock Molly opened the 
door, to listen if anyone was about in the 
house, who would bring her up a few 
more coals, for her small store was nearly 
exhausted. She started a little to find 
that the occupant of the neighbouring 
room, a young man whom she had passed 
once or twice in her comings and goings 
during the week, standing on the landing. 
Indeed, he seemed to be waiting to speak 
to her. 

‘I beg your pardon, he said, in a sort 
of deprecating voice ; ‘ but—but I’m afraid 
my neighbour here is ill. Pve heard him 


coughing badly the last few nights.’ 
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‘Yes,’ said Molly. ‘My poor brother 
is very ill.’ 

‘Poor chap. I’m sorry,’ answered the 
young fellow, sympathetically. ‘Can I 
do anything? Is there anything I can 
get for him ?’ 

‘I was just going down to see if anyone 
could bring me some coals,’ said Molly, 
hesitatingly. 

‘Don’t go down! It is a beastly place 
down there,’ he cried, eagerly. ‘I’ve got 
some in my cupboard. I'll bring them 
ine 
In a moment he was back in his own 
premises, and Molly heard a sound of 
shovelling and raking, and then he was at 
the door again with some coals in an old 
hamper, which he had ingeniously lined 


with a newspaper. 
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‘[’ll bring them in, if I may ?’ he said, 
and he followed her on tiptoe into. the 
sick-room, where Ralph was lying still in 
one of his quiet times. 

He put his coals down by the fireplace, 
glanced for a moment pityingly at the sick 
man on the bed, and then withdrew quiet- 
ly. But he had not been gone much more 
than a quarter-of-an-hour, when Molly 
heard a low tap at the door, and, opening 
it, there was her new friend again, and 
this time he had in his hands a drawing- 
board, used as a tray, on which stood a 
small tin teapot, a chipped cup and saucer, 
a little jug of milk, and a plate with a 
couple of biscuits. 

‘T’ve brought you a cup of tea,’ he whis- 
pered. ‘You must be so awfully tired, 


sitting up all night. I've got a little 
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kettle —spirit-kettle, you know—so I just 
made it.’ 

Molly took the makeshift tray, while the 
tears suddenly filled her eyes at the un- 
expected kindness. 

‘Oh, thank you,’ she said; but, before 
she could get further in her speech, her 
friend had bolted back into his own 
apartment. 

But before nine o'clock struck, Mrs. 
Howard herself appeared, and, when she 
saw the state of affairs, she settled herself 
down in the sick-room, and insisted that 
Molly should go home and rest for a few 
hours. 

‘You have your work cut out for you, 
my dear,’ she said, ‘and you must take 
what rest you can, or you will never 


get through. There is no place for you 
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to lie down here, as far as I can see, and 
you can trust me. I'll take care of the 
poor lad.’ 

So it settled itself practically into Mrs. 
Howard being day and Molly night nurse, 
and so the time wore on—only Ralph got 
hourly worse and worse, and the doctor 
looked graver and more grave. 

‘Tt wouldn't Be so serious,’ he said one 
day to Mrs. Howard, when Molly was 
absent, ‘if he had any constitution to 
speak of, or if he hadn’t evidently played 
the dickens with what he had. But he 
must always have been weakly in body, 
and weakly in soul too, poor fellow!’ 

‘ Yes—I believe that is the truth of it,’ 
answered Mrs. Howard. ‘He seems to 
have worried his mother into meer grave, 


too, from what I have heard. But it is 
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the old story—the sins of the fathers 
visited on the children !’ 

‘Oh! the father was a detrimental, was 
he?’ 

‘Yes, I believe so. He has been dead 
for years, and Molly is very silent about 
him, but I can guess.’ 

‘Well, Miss Molly is right enough! 
The curse has not fallen upon her person- 
ally, at any rate,’ said the doctor, musing- 
ly. ‘Of course, though, it comes upon 
her indirectly, and that is bad enough, 
poor girl! Yet it seems rough upon the 
boy, too!’ 

Yes, it did seem hard! And, as Molly 
sat there watching hour after hour in that 
dreary room, a great remorse, a great 
horror of darkness and bitterness gathered 


slowly but surely, and filled her soul with 
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anguish. For she realised now, with a 
sharpness of certainty that seemed to stab 
her as with a veritable physical pain, that 
poor Ralph’s wasted life—all the trouble 
and disgrace he had brought upon them 
by his evil ways, all that weakness, and 
evil, and love of what was low, and sen- 
sual, and base which had filled her young 
soul with loathing and disgust—had its 
root not so much in himself as in the 
heritage of evil which had come to him 
from his father, and he perhaps—who 
knows ?—had borne the burden of some 
earlier one’s sin. 

‘He was born with it,’ her mother had 
said, in her sorrowful death-hour. 

It was something as inherent in his 
nature, as her own hatred of such evil was 


in hers. It seemed now to her that the 
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- one was no more virtue in her, than the 
other was vice in him.» And her soul rose 
up in revolt against that sternest and most 
awful law of nature, which, even if it takes 
away in some measure the guilt. of re- 
sponsibility, leaves that fearful power of 
suffering, and worse. still, of transmitting 
evil. 

‘The soul that sinneth it shall die!’ 
Yes, that might be just if freedom of 
choice were given! It might be stern, but 
it was just in itself. But when the soul 
comes into the world clogged with an in- 
herited weight of evil; when it starts on 
its life-journey freighted with an over- 
powering inclination towards evil, and 
endowed with no longings or desires after 
good of any commensurate strength. Is it 


just then? And so that terrible struggle, 
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which comes to most thoughtful souls, was 
fought in Molly’s mind as she waited and 
watched in that sordid little room. A most 
bitter struggle it is—in which there seems 
no help or hope, for the only help or hope 
to which we can cry in our weakness and 
misery ; is it not to the one against whose 
law we are rebelling? And yet, with the 
marvellous inconsistency of brain and 
heart, we do cry for help; and stranger 
still—help, patience, faith, submission, 
though not explanation, come in answer 
to our cry! 

But, besides these deeper and more awful 
thoughts, Molly’s heart was wrung by the 
torture of a great remorse. She had been 
so angry, so contemptuous, SO impatient 
of her brother's weaknesses and failings. 
Her own clear young soul had stood up 
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wrathful, rash in her own pure strength, 
to judge and to condemn his conduct. 
And now it was borne in upon her that, in- 
stead of contempt, she ought to have shown 
pity, that instead of severity, it had called 
for tenderness, that if she had been more 
loving, more gentle, more sympathetic, she 
might have guided and restrained him more 
easily. And now an awful dread came 
upon her that it might be too late, that she 
had lost her opportunity! Now indeed 
she tried, by pouring out upon him every 
tenderness of care, to atone for the sharp 
words and harsh judgments of which she 
repented so bitterly. 

But now, oh! she would work for him, 
help him, give up everything for him, bear 
any disgrace for him, if God would only 


let him live—live, if it were only for afew 
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years, that she might, if possible, make up 
to him for the time that was past. Buta 
dread was upon her that this could not be, 
that his life would not be spared, that the 
poor frail soul stood shivering on the verge 


of that mystery of the grave which none 


have yet solved—and lived! 

‘My dear,’ said Mrs. Howard to her one 
day, when she saw plainly enough what 
the end would be, ‘ my dear, if God pleases 
to take him, it is all for the best. Poor 
lad, it isn’t all his fault, but he would al- 
ways be the same—he would always be a 
trouble to himself—and to you—and to 
everyone as long as he lives. He has no 
constitution—body nor soul, poor (boy, 
body nor soul!’ 

‘But I will take care of him,’ Molly 
cried, grinding her hands together in her 


R 2 
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grief. ‘If God will let him live, I will 
always take care of him!’ 

‘But he wouldn’t let you, my dear. He 
isn’t a child, but a man over whom you 
could have no possible control, and, if he 
gets well, it will be all the same over and 
over again !’ 

‘ But if he dies now, cried the girl, in 
a voice of anguish, ‘if he dies now, 


what 


She could not say the words. The old, 
hard, stern, puritanical creed of eternal 
damnation, instant judgment, | hopeless 


or rather the 


condemnation had not yet 
fear of it had not yet been quite exorcised 
from her heart. 

‘My dear, my dear,’ said Mrs. Howard, 
pitifully. ‘ Don’t think those hard things! 
If God is our Father, He isn’t like that! 
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Tt would not be just—and if He is not just 
and good, oh! my dear, what shall we do, 
or where can we go? Oh! Molly, never, 
never lose, never let go out of your heart 
the belief that, however things seem, God 
is good. And didn’t the Lord Jesus come 
to heal the sick, and doesn’t that mean the 
soul as well as the body, and doesn’t He 
do the same now? If He is going to take 
poor Ralph away, it is just because he 1S 
a poor sick soul that the Lord wants to 
nurse well again, and He'll do it better, 
there, my dear, He'll do it better, there.’ 
The days passed slowly. Though it was 
little more than a week since she had first 
seen Ralph, after his return to England, 
it seemed to Molly as if months had 
elapsed since she had opened that letter 


from him. She scrambled through what 
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work she had to do—fortunately it was a 
slack time in the publishing trade—for 
the money grew more and more necessary, 
as her own funds had given out, and Mrs. 
Howard’s were getting low, yet no replies 
came from either Miss Leonard or Mr, 
Johnson. Molly had managed to obtain 
another room in the house where Ralph 
lay, so that she should be spared the 
fatigue and loss of time of going to and 
fro to her home. It was but a little den, 
and worse furnished than Ralph’s, but she 
could do her little bit of writing there, and 
lie down for two or three hours while Mrs. 
Howard watched by the sick-bed. She saw 
her new friend, the lodger, whose name she 
learnt was Berkeley, every day. He always 
waited about to see her, and ask how the 


sick man was, and he had brought some 
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grapes one day, and a little bunch of 
flowers another, as little offerings to the 
sick-room. Molly felt how very kind it 
was, and the more so as she saw from his 
dress, and indeed from the very fact of 
his living in Cornford Road, that his own 
fnances could not be in a very flourishing 
condition. He had told her that he was 
an artist, and several times as she came up 
the stairs his door had stood open and 
she had seen him standing at work at his 
easel. But it was quite evident that his 
work was not of a very remunerative kind 
as yet. Had Molly been free for other 
thoughts than those absorbing ones about 
her brother, she would have felt a lively 
‘nterestin the kind-hearted, shabby young 
fellow, but as it was he only came in now 


and then, as a sort of accessory belonging 
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to the sad, strange life of those dark days. 
She was very grateful to him for all his 
little attentions, and then he vanished 
out of her mind, till his real ey pre- 
sence recalled him again. — 

‘I don’t think I shall go home to-day, 
said Mrs. Howard one evening, as the 
time drew near at which she generally re- 
turned to look after her household. ‘I 
told Cecil never to be astonished if I did 
not turn up, and there is nothing but what 
she can see to. And she is a good girl— 
she even goes and listens to the sermons, 
if she has no teaching !’ 

‘You think he is worse,’ whispered 
Molly, a quiver passing over her face as 
she glanced at the half-uneonscious figure 
on the bed. 

‘I don’t know,’ replied Mrs. Howard, 
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‘put he has been—different, and I know 
sometimes in these cases paroxysms, Vlo- 
lent ones, you know, my dear, come on 
quite suddenly. The doctor warned me 
how it might be. Iam not easy to go 
away, and leave you alone, my dear. If 
the landlady were not such a dirty, drunk- 
en wretch, it would be different, but she 
‘5 worse than useless. And last night it 
really was no use my going home. I 
couldn’t sleep for thinking of you here 
alone. If it goes on much longer, we 
must get a nurse, for you can’t stand it 
many more days.’ 

‘Oh! yes, I can, I am very strong, re- 
plied Molly, while the purple shadows 
under her eyes and the wan, thin face 
belied her words, ‘ but as soon as we hear 


from Mr. Johnson, or Miss Leonard, we 
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will get one; or without hearing, if Ralph 
doesn’t get better soon. But I thought 
every day he would be better. But now 
I see it will be a long time before he can 
get really well cnough to go away into the 
country. That will be the best, won’t it, 
to get him away into the fresh air as soon 
as he can be moved ?’ 

Mrs. Howard did not reply. She settled 
herself down by the bedside again, know- 
ing in her heart that the watching would 
not be long now, and that the country 
whither Ralph was travelling fast, was not 
one where his sister could go with him 
yet, and she was thankful that the case 
should be so. Poor Ralph! he would 
never be anything but a burden to all who 
knew him—a trouble to himself, his sister, 


and her friends. There seems no power 
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on earth strong enough to check that in- 
born facility some men have for slipping 
into the mire. Mrs. Howard was very 
hazy perhaps in her theology, and it is to 
be doubted whether she had ever read the 
thirty-nine articles since the date of her 
confirmation, but she had a vague feeling 
that Ralph would be far safer ‘there, as 
she termed the world beyond the grave, 
that perhaps, nay probably, there would 
be some work there, where such poor 
weakly ones would be taught, and trained, 
and helped—by the angels, she thought— 
and perhaps punished a little, just as much 
as was good for them. In fact, she dimly 
believed in a sort of Purgatory, though 
she would have been much shocked if any- 
one had bluntly told her she was enter- 


taining Romish doctrine. At any rate, he 
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would be taken away from the evil to 
come, though perhaps in a sense! not 
usually attached to that phrase, but with 
the very true meaning that he would be 
saved from the further sin and degradation 
into which he would inevitably fall again, 
if he lived.. Yes, he would be far safer 
‘ there, —far, far safer ! 

So the two sorrowful women sat down 
to their watch by the prodigal’s bedside. 
Not a repentant prodigal, alas! though he 
had come back to the best thing he knew 
of—his sister! Not because he hated the 
husks and the swine, but because he loved 
them, he had returned, as many a prodigal 
does, to be nursed, and comforted, and 
helped, that he might go back to his 
riotous living when health returned. But 


Ralph was to be spared that further sin. 
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Ah! how often death is the deliverer from 
death of a woefuller kind we cannot know, 
but are there not some hearts that hold, 
almost unspoken to themselves, that awful 
joy of sorrow ? ‘ It is better, they whisper, 
‘itis better that my son is dead, for had 
he lived he would only have sinned more, 
and sunk to deeper degradation.’ 

It was a wet evening. It generally is 
wet in August now, and a strong wind was 
blowing, which rattled the crazy window- 
frames, and made nervous people think of 
the position of the chimney-pots. The 
rain poured down audibly on the roof, 
causing a wet patch to appear on the ceil- 
ing in the corner of the room, suggesting 
a weak member among the slates, and it 
gurgled along the gutter and down the 


pipes by the side of the window. The 
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street below was usually a noisy one after 
the shops had shut, but to-night the sounds 
were mufiled, for the rain drove everyone 
indoors who could find a shelter, and only 
the rattling of a cab, or cart, or the clatter 
of a few hasty, hurrying footsteps, broke 
across that constant rumbling which goes 
for silence in London. The grey, dim 
twilight deepened into night, and Mrs. 
Howard lit the shaded lamp in the sick- 
room, and tried with small success to get 
the patient to swallow a little nourishment, 
while Molly made some tea for themselves. 
Then came a space of quietness, and then, 
just after Molly had heard a church clock 
strike ten, Ralph, who had been lying 
still, tossing a little and moaning, sud- 
denly started up with a hoarse shout, his 


eyes wild with madness, and, before they 
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could prevent him, was out of bed, and 
struggling with Molly, who had flung 
her arms round him, to get to the window. 

‘Oh! help me, hold him,’ cried Molly, 
as with a strength to which hers seemed 
as nothing he dragged her along with him 
to the window, and dashed it open, letting 
in a gush of wind and rain into the little 
room. 

‘Help, help!’ cried Mrs. Howard, appeal- 
ing to whom she knew not, as she and 
Molly strained their strength to the ut- 
most, just to hold back the poor delirious 
creature from flinging himself out to 


destruction. 
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CHAPTER V. 


‘Mauricz,’ cried Mrs. Driver, the very 
morning of the day which has just been 
spoken of, ‘ Maurice, just listen to this.’ 
The mother and son were at breakfast, 
at that last stage of the meal when people 
begin to look at their newspapers as they 
nibble their toast, and sip their second 
cup of tea. These two always made an 
amicable division of the Times at that 


point, the sheet with the births, deaths, 
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and marriages being Mrs. Driver's share, 
while the leading articles were passed 
over to her son. She had read all that 
column down with the deep attention it 
deserves from all those who feel a proper 
interest in their fellow-creatures, and had 
reached the next, which likewise she 
always studied, when the above exclama- 
tion escaped her. 

‘What is it?’ said Maurice, calmly, 
lowering his sheet of the paper from 
before his face. ‘Somebody married, or 
dead ?’ 

‘No, but just listen, and his mother 
proceeded to read the following, with 
great and emphatic solemnity : 

‘Information wanted concerning the 
children of Alfred Samborne, a medical 
man believed to have practised at Exeter, 
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who in 1820 married Mary Johnson, of 
Highcote, Southshire. Any descendants of 
the above marriage will hear of something 
to their advantage by applying to Messrs. 
Spruce and Son, solicitors, Lincoln’s Inn 
Square.’ 

‘Mary Johnson of Highcote,’ exclaimed 
Maurice, ‘that must be a relation of that 
very peculiar old miller there.’ 

‘But,’ cried Mrs. Driver, in an excited 
tone. ‘Dr. Samborne of Exeter is a rela- 
tion of ours—at least, he was. I mean 
that he was an ancestor.’ 

‘An ancestor of ours,’ said Maurice, 
now completely interested. ‘You don’t 
say so!’ 

‘Yes. Dr. Samborne of Exeter was 
my mother’s father. She was a Miss 


Samborne before she married my dear 
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father. He was one of the minor 
canons, and afterwards got a living in 
Devonshire.’ 

‘The dickens she was!’ cried Maurice, 
jumping up in his excitement. ‘Then if 
she was a descendant of Johnson the 
miller of Highcote, we are connected both 
to Mr. Johnson here, and to Miss Leonard 
of Mote Court.’ 

The mother and son stared at one an- 
other in silence as they took in the start- 
ling fact, and then Mrs. Driver spoke. 

‘My dear, she said, in a solemn tone, 
‘it is quite providential !’ 

‘ Providential !’ echoed Maurice, slightly 
puzzled. ‘I don’t see anything exactly 
providential in it.’ 

‘It is most providential, she repeated, 
solemnly, ‘that I should have been led 

$2 
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here, and you should have been led there— 
to Bembury, I. mean. Now you know 
what sort of people our relations are before 
you claim them. Otherwise we should 
have made a leap in the dark. Why, I 
remember those poor Stevensons, how an- 
noyed they were! They saw an adver- 
tisement in the papers something like this, 
and went off to claim it, and certainly 
they did get some money, about a thou- 
sand pounds, I believe, but it all came 
through a dreadful person who had kept 
a sort of beershop in the Borough, and 
who had died without a will, or anybody 
particular belonging to him. And they 
were so awfully vexed, because they had 
always claimed to be near relations of the 
Earl of Piccadilly, and to have come over 
with the Conqueror, and all that sort of 
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thing, you know. I think they would far 
rather have gone without the thousand 
pounds, because, as they got rather ex- 
cited at the advertisement, they had spoken 
about it to friends, and so of course it got 
about. _But now we know exactly where 
we are, and I daresay he will leave you 
his property.’ 

‘Who, the miller !’ exclaimed Maurice. 
‘What on earth could I do with a mill?” 

‘No, not the miller—though, if he did 
leave you the mill, I suppose you could 
let it,’ answered Mrs. Driver, a little se- 
verely. ‘ But our neighbour here—I ima- 
gine it is he who has put it in. Didn't 
you say he went down to Bembury in 
order to find his relations ?—that means, 
I suppose, an heir to his wealth, only— 


only— here Mrs. Driver paused, as sud- 
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denly there occurred to her mind certain 
tendencies on Mr. Johnson’s part which 
rather militated against her present views. 
‘But, at any rate,’ she continued, ‘ you 
had better go at once to these lawyers, 
and find out all about it.’ 

‘But they will want documents,’ said 
Maurice, a little doubtfully ; ‘ they won’t 
take just my word.’ 

‘Oh! there are plenty of documents,’ 
answered his mother, briskly. ‘There is 
your dear grandfather’s family Bible—you 
can take that if you like, though it is a 
little large, and I know you don’t care 
much about carrying parcels.’ 

‘What! that enormous volume in the 
library !’ cried Maurice, aghast. ‘Why, 


I should want a van to convey it.’ 
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‘Nonsense. A cab would hold it quite 
nicely !’ retorted Mrs. Driver; ‘but you 
can copy the entries if you like. Besides, 
I have certificates and other documents. 
You never did take a proper interest in 
your family, Maurice; but you see now 
what a good thing it is that did. Per- 
haps there are millions awaiting you, and. 
you would have lost them all because you 
never took the trouble to learn the maiden 
name of your maternal grandmother. Lots 
of people do lose fortunes from the same 
cause, I feel assured! I told you you had 
relatives of the name of Johnson, though 
you never would believe me.’ 

‘Oh! I quite believed you, mother,’ said 
Maurice, meekly—t only, you see, John- 


sons and Jacksons are as common as 
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Smiths. and Browns. And who would 
have expected to light down upon one’s 
relations in that remarkable manner? But 
if you will give me some verification, I 
will go along at once and see these lawyer 
fellows.’ 

Maurice found the firm of Spruce and 
Son represented by the son alone. He was 
a tall thin man of about forty years of age, 
with dark eyes and hair, and a face which 
bore a strong resemblance to that of a 
sagacious, and, on the whole, benevolent, 
cockatoo. . 

Mr. Spruce listened with attention to 
Maurice’s statement of his mother’s de- 
scent from the Dr. Samborne mentioned 
in the advertisement, and examined the 
dates and extracts from family papers with 


which he was furnished. 
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‘Yes, he said, after looking over the 
papers, ‘that seems clear enough. Of 
course it will be our duty to verify them 
by consulting registers, etc.’ 

Maurice nodded. 

‘We will communicate these facts to the 
advertiser, continued the lawyer, ‘as soon 
as possible !’ 

‘Just so,’ replied Maurice. ‘But per- 
haps you will now tell me who he is, 
and what is the advantage that may come 
to my mother, as a descendant of Dr. 
Samborne.’ 

‘There may be other descendants,’ said 
the lawyer. 

‘JT think not,’ said Maurice. ‘If those,’ 
and he pointed to the papers, ‘are correct, 
my mother stands alone.’ 


‘Well,’ said the lawyer, slowly, while 
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he eyed Maurice sideways, in a manner 
which gave him a still stronger re- 
semblance to a bird of the parrot kind. 
‘Well, the advantage is—prospective. 
Our client, the gentleman who has in- 
structed us to begin this inquiry, is a 
rather singular person, I believe,—I may 
say I have not seen him myself,—an odd 
character rather. He seems suddenly to 
have waked up to the fact that life has a 
termination, and developed a desire to find 
an heir for his wealth. At least, that is 
what I gather from the instructions he has 
sent us, though they are of the briefest 
character.’ 

‘The advantage to my mother depends 
then, I suppose, upon this old gentleman’s 
will !’ said Maurice. 


‘Yes, if he makes a will! If he does 
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not, I am not prepared to say how many 
claimants there may be. Probably you 
would come in for a share, as he has no 
children of his own, nor near relatives, I 
believe—but then one never kenattes who 
may turn up.’ 

‘Is the property considerable ?’ 

‘Can't say. He is a person who keeps 
his own counsel. And we have not long 
acted for him, but the local solicitors 
offended him, so he came, or rather wrote 
to us!’ 

‘ Just so,’ answered Maurice, ‘ and now 
who is he ?’ 

‘Ah! that is just what I am forbidden 
to reveal at present. I think he fears per- 


sonal application 


a host of loving cousins 
rushing down to greet him, don’t you know, 


and so, not being fond of society, he 
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dreads the excitement and keeps it quiet!’ 

‘But he is, I presume, a relation, a con- 
nection in some sort ?’ 

‘Ye-es—but distant—third cousin, or 
something like that!’ 

‘Well,’ said Maurice, laughing and ris- 
ing as he spoke, ‘he need not fear any 
pressing attentions from us, even had he 
revealed his whereabouts. But, at any 
rate, I need not stay wasting your time 
any longer. There is my address if there 
is anything to communicate, so good- 
morning !’ 

Maurice went away to his office rather 
amused at the situation. Had he not 
known who the advertiser was, he probably 
might have felt rather irritated at being 
refused information on the interesting 


point, but being perfectly aware that it 
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must be the old miller, it amused him. He 
went on with his work till, in the afternoon, 
he enquired of his small clerk if Mr. 
Berkeley had brought the drawings for the 
Sloperton Town Hall. 

“No, sir, replied the lad. ‘ Mr. Berkeley 
hasn’t been nor sent anything!’ 

‘But they must go up to-night or the 
first thing in the morning, cried Maurice. 
‘ Are you sure he hasn't sent them ?’ 

‘Nothing has come at all except these,’ 
was the reply, ‘and none of these are 
Sloperton !’ 

‘Confound it!’ grumbled Maurice. ‘ If 
one tries to help a fellow, one is always 
left in a hole! Wrexford, you must just 
go and get them!’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ answered the lad, with rather 


a disturbed air, ‘ but the last time you sent 
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me to Mr. Berkeley, sir, he shied the ink- 
pot at me, and told me to go to Jericho! 
And I couldn't .get the drawings anyhow!’ 

Maurice burst out laughing. 

‘Oh! that was how he treated you, was 
it?’ he said. ‘ Well, as it is very necessary 
that the drawings are got somehow, perhaps 
I had better go myself. You can lock up 
and be off now, Wrex, it is nearly six 
o'clock !’ 

The lad looked gratefully at his master, 
as the latter took his hat and went off on 
his errand. A hansom was passing at the 
moment, and Maurice hailed it, and told 
the man to drive to Cornford Road. It 
was a longish drive, and Maurice could 
have made the journey much cheaper in 


another way, but it was beginning to rain, 
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and also he was not famous for small 
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economies. At last they turned the corner 
into the road indicated, and as they did so 
Maurice was slightly startled by seeing a 
girl, whose general figure and aspect were 
strangely familiar to him, just going into 
the house at which his cab drew up. He 
also noticed that a policeman who had 
been walking behind the young lady 
paused as she went in, and stared intently 
after her. 

‘But what an ass I am’ he said to him- 
self as he paid the cabman, and then went 
up the stairs, for the front door happened 
to be open, and he knew the way. ‘Of 
course, it is impossible it could be Molly !’ 

He went straight up to the top of the 


house, and knocked with his stick on the 
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door of the front attic. A voice called out, 
‘Come in,’ and Maurice entered. 

A dark young man, attired in an old 
pair of flannel trousers, and a crimson and 
blue striped blazer, with his bare feet 
thrust into a pair of ragged carpet slippers, 
stood painting with a sort of eager fury at 
a canvas on his easel. He glanced at 
Maurice as he came in, but did not pause 
in his work. 

‘ Don’t interrupt me,’ he said,impatiently. 
‘I’ve got her at last, I tell you. Ive 
spent all the week at it, and now I’ve got 
ata 

Maurice went round behind him so that 
he could see what his friend was painting, 
but as soon as his eye caught the object 
on the canvas he gave a great start. 


‘The devil!’ he exclaimed, turning white 
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as death. ‘Where did you see that!’ For 
the painting on the easel—a sketch of a 
girl’s head, rough and unfinished as it 


was a most admirable and life-like 


was 
portrait of Molly Scobell, save that on the 
face was a look of grief, and worn distress, 
such as Maurice had never noticed in the 
original of the picture. 

‘The devil!’ echoed Berkeley, wheeling 
round and confronting Maurice with a 
scowl upon his brow. ‘The angel, you 
mean. How dare you say that!’ 

‘Look here, don’t be a fool, Berkeley,’ 
answered Maurice, hoarsely, ‘ but just tell 
me, where did you see her?’ He pointed 
at the picture. 

Berkeley looked at him angrily at first, 
but something in Maurice’s expression 
seemed to change his anger to curiosity. 
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‘Do you know her ?’ he said. 

‘Where did you see her?’ reiterated 
Maurice. 

‘Why, here. Her brother is my next- 
door neighbour in this palatial establish- 
ment. He is ill, awfully ill, poor chap, 
and she is nursing him. I wish I was ill 
and she came to nurse me! The only 
drawback is that her name is Jones— 
fancy a girl like that with the name of 
Jones—but then, fortunately, that is easily 
changed.’ 

‘Jones!’ said Maurice, slowly. ‘ Are 
you sure ?’ 

‘Well, her brother’s name is Jones, so I 
suppose hers is. The lady who is here 
helping her calls her Molly, I have dis- 
covered, so J call her Miss Molly—to my- 


self, that is. Of course, the man may be 
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only a half brother, especially as he seems 
rather a shady character—got into queer 
street, I fancy!’ 

Maurice sat silent for a time. He recol- 
lected how he had misjudged Molly once 
before, and that very memory helped him 
to understand the circumstances. Her 
brother, he knew, had fled from punish- 
ment, and he had heard that he had suc- 
ceeded in eluding the police and escaping 
abroad. Possibly, probably, he had come 
back again and was in hiding. But then 
another terrible thought struck him. Had 
Molly been carrying on two lives—coming 


all the while she had 


here as Miss Jones 
seemed so light-hearted and happy with 
the Howards and his mother. 
‘Has he been here long?’ he asked, 
abruptly. 
T 2 
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‘Oh! no, only about ten days or a fort- 
night. I remember seeing him the even- 
ing he came, and the divine Molly didn’t 
appear for some days after.’ 

Then Maurice’s heart grew light. — It 
was just that time since he had seen 
Molly, and an invitation to afternoon tea 
three or four days before had been refused, 
rather to his mother’s displeasure. But 
he guessed all now. Molly had suddenly 
heard of her brother’s return, and that 
accounted for it. This, too, explained the 
vision of the afternoon, this explained her 
presence on Berkeley’s easel—and this 
might perchance give him an opportunity 
of being of real service to her. 

As he meditated on these matters, 


Berkeley had gone back to his easel, but 
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in a minute or two he flung down his 
brush with an impatient exclamation. 

‘There, I knew how it would be, he 
grumbled. ‘I was just in the mood, and 
now you have broken the spell. I shan't 
be able to touch it till I have seen her 
again.’ 

‘T came for those drawings for the 
Sloperton Town Hall,’ said Maurice. 
‘You promised to finish them by 
yesterday.’ 

‘Well, they aren’t done,’ replied Berke- 
ley, grufily. 

‘But,’ said Maurice, ‘they must go 
up at latest to-morrow. I told you so, and 
you promised to be punctual.’ 

‘Yes, I know I promised,’ Berkeley 


replied, calmly. ‘ But circumstances alter 
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cases, as the copy-books say. How was I 
to know I should happen to meet an angel 
on the staircase that very evening! Earthly 
promises are cancelled by such heavenly 
visitants. Would you have had me waste 
my time over an idiotic, inartistic jumble 
of architectural follies and faults for those 
geese at Sloperton, when I had the oppor- 
tunity of giving earthly immortality to a 


vision—a sort of Blessed Damozel not 


leaning, but come bodily out of Paradise. 
I tell you T have painted a dozen heads 
before I could in the least catch her ex- 
pression, and now, just when I was 
inspired, you come bothering about that 
lumbering old town-hall.’ 

‘I think a man is bound to keep his 
promises, angels or no angels,’ answered 


Maurice, in rather an irritated voice. ‘I 
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didn’t want you to take the work ; but 
you said you were starving, and would be 
only too glad of it.’ 

‘To starve while painting an angel is 
better, said Berkeley, calmly, ‘ than eat- 
ing butter out of a lordly dish, and draw- 
ing gimerack town-halls. Art is enough 
for me—food, and sleep, and clothing 
too.’ 

‘Oh, is it?’ retorted Maurice, for at that 
moment one of the ragged slippers fell off, 
as Berkeley, seating himself on a rickety 
table, swung his leg in his enthusiasm, 
reyealing a bare and bony foot. ‘ At any 
rate, the clothing doesn’t seem to extend 
far |’ 

‘I ean never wear stockings while I 
paint,’ replied Berkeley. ‘They are too 


cramping. But as it happens the Fates 
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sent me a five-pound note, and I have 
not starved. I have paid my rent, and 
am a free man once more. There are 
your plans, take them and be content. I 
won't ask for payment for what is done. 
That shall be compensation for what 
isn’t!’ 

Maurice went across to the table in the 
corner and looked over the plans. There 
was more done than he had dared to hope, 
and he saw that about three hours’ work 
would complete them. He looked at his 
watch. It was nearly seven o'clock ! 

‘ Look here, Berkeley,’ he said,. ‘ if you 
don’t mind Jl] stay and finish them here, 
and send them off as I go home.’ 

‘ All right,’ answered Berkeley. ‘Here, 
I willlight the lamp—it is getting darkish. 


My goodness, how it does rain too! Make 
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yourself at home, my boy. Iam going to 
haye a pipe, while I think over my article 
for the New Dawn.’ 

‘Oh! you write for that, do you?’ said 
Maurice. ‘Do they pay you well?’ 

‘Yes, when they remember to do so at 
all,” responded Berkeley. ‘But I don't 
write for money. I write to disseminate 
truth. You, who are a Philistine, won’t 
understand that, or even perhaps believe 
it.’ 

‘Oh! I quite believe you, though I am 
a Philistine as you say, and hold the Phil- 
istine doctrine of a fair day’s pay for a 
fair day’s work !’ 

‘Ah, you are still in the bonds of dark- 
ness!’ replied Berkeley. ‘No doubt there 
is some right on your side. The priest of 


art should live by the altar, as the priest 
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of religion should also. But still, had alt 
men clung to that, the noblest works the 
world has ever seen would never have 
been completed. Sir Christopher Wren 
built St. Paul’s at an annual salary, I be- 
lieve, of two hundred a-year! You can’t 
call that pay! It was his gift to mankind! 
But now, go on with your towt-helh—- 
for which, I presume, you will receive a 
sum equal to several years of Sir Chris- 
topher’s stipend, and leave me in peace.’ 
Maurice did as he was bidden, and for 
some time there was no sound in the room 
but a slight rustle of paper, and the soft 
step of Berkeley as he paced to and fro, 
pipe in mouth, meditating on principles of 
art as seen by modern light and leading. 
Maurice was too much absorbed in his 


work at first to notice what went on 
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around him, but, by degrees, his atten- 
tion became attracted by sounds in the 
adjoining room, audible through the thin 
wall. He could hear a voice murmuring 
in a strange monotonous tone, then fits of 
coughing, and movements, the grating of 
a chair quickly moved, and the stirring of 
a fire. Then, on an instant, came a sudden 
erash, a sort of hoarse shouting, a voice 
—a girl’s voice which he knew, raised in 
terror and entreaty, and then a wild cry 
for help. 

Maurice and Berkeley rushed on to the 
landing! Maurice was first, and opened 
the door of the room whence the sounds 
proceeded. A fierce rush of wind as he 
did so extinguished the lamp, but there 
was light enough from the fire for him to 


see a man, half-clothed, struggling to get 
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out of the open window, from which he 
was fought back by two women—Molly 
and Mrs. Howard! 

In a moment the young men had seized 
the poor raving creature, and laid him 
back on the bed, while the others, swiftly 
folding a sheet, bound it round him over 
the bedstead so as to prevent his escape. 
Then, Mrs. Howard closing the window 
and relighting the lamp, Molly saw who 
her helpers were. 

‘Mr. Driver!’ she exclaimed. Her face 
was white, and drawn with grief and 
terror, as she stared in amazement at 
Maurice and Berkeley. ‘It is my bro- 
ther,’ she gasped. ‘Oh! I will tell you— 
presently.’ 

‘No,’ he said, softly. ‘I know, I heard 


all about him, poor fellow—at Bembury !” 
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He wanted her to understand at once that 
no explanation was necessary. 

She looked at him with a sudden sur- 
prised glance of deep gratitude, which 
thrilled him through and through, and 
then she turned sharply away to hide the 
tears which would come. 

But then Mrs. Howard broke in. 

‘I think we ought to get the doctor, 
Molly,’ she said, ‘ perhaps—one of you,’ 
she looked at the two young men— will 
go for him.’ 

Berkeley went at once, but Dr. Rogers, 
though he came promptly enough, could 
do no good. He stayed a little while, and 
then went away saying that a few hours 
would see the end. The fury of the 
delirium had abated a little, and Ralph lay 


nearly unconscious on the poor bed, with 
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Molly kneeling by one side, while Mrs. 
Howard sat the other, and more with- 
drawn the two, young fellows waited also. 
For they earnestly begged that they might 
stay, lest the paroxysm should come on 
again. 

But no strength, save the patience of 
watching, was needed more. Poor Ralph 
lay still, apparently unconscious, moaning 
now and then through the hours of the 
night, now and then opening his eyes with 
a strange, bewildered gaze. What was 
passing in the frail, dim soul who can say ? 
From time to time Mrs. Howard in a low 
voice repeated a psalm or prayer, and 
then came the watching silence while the 
breathing of the dying man gained more 
that strange mechanic beat that, once 


heard, is never forgotten. 
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Then, as the dawn came, Mrs. Howard 
bent forward and looked earnestly in his 
face: 

‘Molly, she said, ‘ quick, my dear !’-— 
for Molly had just turned to see to the 
fire. 

She was only just in time. Just in time 
to see the eyes open for the last time with 
a strange little smile—to catch the last 
sigh—and then all was over, and poor 
Molly fell forward with a bitter cry over 
the lifeless form of poor Ralph. 


A few hours later, as Maurice was going 
out of the door of the house, he met on the 
doorstep a man whose face he seemed to 
know, but for the moment he could not re- 
eall where he had seen him. Butthe man 


knew him at once. 
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‘Mr. Driver, I think,’ he said, lifting his 
hat. 

‘Yes,’ answered Maurice, ‘that is my 
name; but I can’t quite remember yours.’ 

‘Saw you at Bembury, sir, last year. 
We had a conversation about a young man 
who had escaped justice. 

‘Oh! now I know,’ exclaimed Maurice. 
‘You are Mr. Farley !’ 

‘Just so,’ replied that gentleman. ‘Odd- 
ly enough, too, I am about the same busi- 
ness as I was then. Heard a day or two 
ago that there was a rumour the young 
man had returned to England, and last 
night got a telegram to say that it was 
possible he might be here. A Bembury 
man in the force had seen the sister about, 
and made enquiries, and for old acquaint- 


ance sake wired to me, so I came up to 
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see. But itis odd I should meet you here, 
sir. If it is a fair question, have you 
heard anything of the young scamp ?’ 

‘If you mean Ralph Scobell,’ said 
Maurice, slowly, ‘ yes—I do know some- 
thing. He has been lodging here !’ 

‘Oh! indeed!’ said the police-officer, his 
eyes slightly brightening, ‘ but maybe he 
has gone !’ 

‘Come with me,’ said Maurice, who had 
taken a sudden determination. 

He felt it was a happy chance that he 
had met Farley. Now there would be no 
scandal or trouble, no questions, or tongues 
set talking. He turned and led the way 
upstairs, followed by Farley, rather won- 
deringly, but who suddenly understood 
what had happened when Maurice, taking 
out a key, unlocked the door of the garret, 
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and, beckoning him to come in, pointed to 
the shrouded form. 

‘So, said Farley, gently turning down 
the sheet and looking compassionately at 
the grey, pinched face of the dead man— 
‘so—that is it? He has slipped out of 
our hands altogether. Poor chap!’ 

‘Yes,’ said Maurice, sadly and briefly. 
‘He will trouble no one on earth again.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Farley, softly replacing the 
covering. ‘Poor lad, poor young chap, 
and only about twenty-five. Well, the 
best thing he ever did in his life was to 
get out of it.’ 

Then they went out of the room, and 
downstairs together. 

‘Does his sister know?’ asked Farley, 
stopping short suddenly. 

‘She was with him to the last,’ replied 
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Maurice. ‘I happened to be visiting last 
evening a friend who lodges here, and so 
came to know. She has gone home now 
with Mrs. Howard, with whom she lodges.’ 

‘It is a mercy for her, murmured 
Farley, ‘though she won't see it yet, 


I daresay.’ 


END OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 
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